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EDITORIAL 


Expecting the Unexpected 


HE Gospel is unexpected good news. That God so loved the 
[ven as to become one of us; that Jesus Christ should cham- 

pion the poor, the sick, the demon-possessed, the outcast, the 
sinner; that the Cross—a dreaded symbol of death and defeat—should 
be transformed into an emblem of victory and hope; that a cold 
corpse should be raised from the dead; that a Spirit should empower 
common men to preach with boldness; that a community of the con- 
cerned should thrive in Corinth and in Rome—this is melodrama 
more sensational than man’s imagining! 

It was because in Christ the unexpected had happened that saints, 
apostles, prophets, martyrs expected the Gospel to turn the world 
upside down. Expecting the unexpected, martyrs spilled their 
blood, reformers took a stand, missionaries circled the globe. 

The living spark of Christian faith is extinguished when the un- 
expected becomes the traditionally accepted. ‘Then God’s melo- 
drama becomes a familiar farce, a period-piece in religion’s versatile 
repertoire. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, Alexander Pope, 
daring to add to the Beatitudes, penned the blasé lines, “Blessed is 
he who expects nothing, for he shall never be disappointed.” Con- 
trast with this the virile dictum of William Carey, the father of mod- 
em missions, who toward the close of the same century said, “Ex- 
pect great things from God; attempt great things for God.” If in 
the Church the flame of sheer audacity for God’s sake is quenched 
by chill conformity or the inertia of convention, judgment is nearer 
than we think. 
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When all the world knows what to expect of the Church, then the 
Church has lost its expectancy and has become conformed to the ways 
of the world. Symptoms of the peril of conventionality, where the 
unexpected potency of the Gospel is no longer expected by either the 
world or the Church, are all too common in our day. 


I 


In the first place, we may well be concerned by the militant cam. 
paign of an increasing number to enlist the support of the Christian 
Church on the side of economic and political conservatism. The 
conflict with Communism at home and abroad has made us appre- 
hensive and suspicious of programs and platforms that defy existing 
social patterns and espouse the cause of the oppressed and under- 
privileged. For many in our own country a mortal struggle is being 
waged at the moment between free enterprise and the rising tide of 
socialism which, in turn, is taken to be a half-way house to totali- 
tarianism and Communism. And since, so this argument runs, 
democracy and Christianity are as indissolubly linked together as 
are Communism and atheism, it is to be expected that the Church 
will sponsor the one and condemn the other. 

Now it needs to be said that apart from a few individuals there is 
no reason whatever to question the loyalty and patriotism of the 
American Churches. But does this imply that Christian leaders 
must therefore become salesmen and publicity agents for the status 
quo? Stanley High of the Reader’s Digest thinks just that. In an 
article in the April issue entitled, “How Radical Are the Clergy?’ 
a report is given of a Gallup Poll conducted among a representative 
selection of the clergy regarding certain questions of a political and 
economic sort. 

The overwhelming conclusion of the poll shows that the clergy 
“are on the side of the American system,” which phrase apparently 
means for the author something considerably to the right of center. 
Those of the clergy who affirm their affinity with “leftward reform 
of the social order” are, we are told, in a distinct and inconsequential 
minority. Those who see in the rapid rise of Communism a judg 
ment against Christianity for its unconcern with economic justice 
suggest “a total misrepresentation of the convictions of most clergy 


men. 
This survey is taken to be “reassuring.” But is it? Aside from 
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the question of the validity of such a poll (have we so soon forgotten 
the recent presidential election?) and the discontinuity between the 
questions asked and the author’s special pleading, it may be just as 
well regarded as an indictment against the stand-pat conventionality 
of the clergy. Where lies the spiritual leadership and the moral 
dynamic of those from whom nothing unexpected is expected? Have 
the Churches become so much a part of economic and political tradi- 
tions as to forfeit their freedom under the Gospel? 

This is not a question of party politics or dangerous sympathies 
with subversive tendencies but a question of the Church’s witness 
to the unexpected good news of God in Christ. It would surely be 
cause for alarm if the clergy were uncritically pro-Communist, but 
what of the complacent conformity of the clergy of whom nothing 
radical is expected? 

II 


This leads to the whole question of the place and purpose of the 
ministry today. ‘There are disturbing evidences that more and more 
the ministry is becoming professionalized. ‘To train oneself for the 
ministry today means to learn the tricks and trades of a recognized 
and accepted profession. ‘There are certain things to learn, certain 
arts to become proficient in, certain duties to fulfill and programs to 
establish. Consider the popularity of books dealing with the me- 
chanics and machinery of Church administration. Students fre- 
quently come to theological school with lofty ideals and righteous 
zeal only to become hardened professionals by their senior year. 
They go out expecting not the unexpected but the usual, the com- 
monplace, the settled situation. 

There are contributing factors in the rise of this ministerial pro- 
fessionalism. Students marry earlier and have families—all of which 
gives concern for financial and domestic security high priority. 
They frequently undertake ‘“‘field work” on weekends partly for 
financial reasons, partly because this is encouraged in the interests 
of practical experience. But during this apprenticeship habits of 
study, of preaching, and of Church work are fixed, and the ministry 
is seen as a trade which one learns and practices in conformity with 
accepted customs and traditional patterns. 

Efforts to meet this situation on the part of the theological schools 
usually take the form of revising and manipulating the curriculum. 
Dean Pope of Yale Divinity School, in an article on “Our Stagnated 
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Preacher-Training” (The Pulpit, January, 1951), accuses the current 
programs of theological education of being obsolete. ‘““Very few 
creative ideas,” he says, “have appeared ... in the last thirty 
years. . . . By and large the general mood in the seminaries appears 
to emphasize conservation and to discourage imaginative ventures.” 

But the problem goes deeper than the perennial juggling of courses 
and hours of study. A wholly new perspective of the meaning of 
the Christian ministry is needed for our day. We must nurture and 
encourage the initial zeal of the first-year student, and give him every 
assistance to resist the temptation to become professionalized. We 
must re-define for him the meaning of the “pastorate” so that he 
looks forward with eagerness and anticipation to the unexpected 
power of the Gospel in the lives of men and society. 

This, of course, entails risks, as has always been the cost of true 
discipleship. Writing in Time and Tide, John Betjeman, the Eng. 
lish poet, imagines the reception given to a newly installed country 
parson. “If he teaches religion, if he attempts to be definite, if he 
admonishes and exhorts, if he really loves God and his neighbor fear- 
lessly, he will be despised and rejected.” 


Ill 


And what about theology? Do we expect the unexpected there? 
Or are we so bound to the clichés and dogmatisms of our particular 
traditions, be they conservative or liberal or neo-orthodox, that we 
stifle and smother the living Gospel? Do we really theologize? Or 
do we merely talk about theology? Do we reflect upon the unex. 
pected good news, or do we analyze trends, pitting this school against 
that, feeling the pulse of the times, steering a middle course between 
extremes, writing our little books, or big ones, for our mutual edifica- 
tion and review? 

There are times and places which require careful and deliberate 
analysis of current theological trends, but our times call for some- 
thing more positive and affirmative in theology. The familiar by- 
play of dialectic, the wearying recourse to paradox, the frustrating 
reduction of existential problems to a state of tension resembling 
a kind of suspended animation—these current trade-marks of the 
ology frequently suggest that we are dealing with puzzles and riddles 
rather than dynamic truth and new life. We desperately need these 
days to venture beyond the ideas and concepts of our theologies to 
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the reality of the life of man in the light of God. Liberals, conserva- 
tives, neo-orthodox—all alike need to learn anew the meaning of the 
new man in Jesus Christ—who not only has new ideas but is a new 
creature. 

Under the living word of God it ought to be possible to articulate 
a compelling and relevant theology without punctilious regard for 
what the theologians of the right or the left are thinking. As John 
A. Mackay put it in one of his editorials (THEoLocy Topay, July, 
1949), ““What we need in Christian circles today is dynamic central- 
ity.” 

It was to give voice to that conviction that THEOLoGy Topay was 
inaugurated. We launched our publishing venture with fear and 
trembling, but our prayers have been answered beyond our expecta- 
tions. ‘The unexpected has happened! In seven short years we 
have grown, and our voice has been heard. But we refuse to be com- 
placent, and we commit our journal afresh to the free winds of the 
Spirit’s leading, confident that God has preater things in store for us 
as we seek to proclaim the unexpected good news of redemptive love. 


H. T. K., Jr. 


The Uneasy Conscience of Modern Man 


NE of the chapters in Reinhold Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures, 
() The Nature and Destiny of Man, is entitled, ‘““The Easy 
Conscience of Modern Man.” His point is that the one 
unifying force amidst a wide variety of anthropological conceptions 
is the complacent conscience of modern man. A simple hedonistic 
naturalism at the one extreme joins with an idealistic optimism at the 
other in trusting blandly in the inherent goodness of the human 
heart. 

Although there is certainly ample proof on every side to substan- 
tiate Niebuhr’s characterization of modern man’s good opinion of 
himself, at the same time, paradoxically, there is also no less striking 
evidence of what may be called the uneasy conscience of modern man, 
lying beneath the outer veneer of casual insouciance. Consider the 
spate of books of the type set by the late Rabbi Liebman’s enormously 
popular Peace of Mind. Monsignor Sheen’s Peace of Soul and Nor- 
man Vincent Peale’s Guide to Confident Living, as well as a rash of 
‘imilar titles by lesser lights, are indicative of the prevalence of a cer- 
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tain general lack of confidence in one’s native powers as well as fear 
of the havoc which the unpredictable future may hold in store for 
man. It is concerning this nervousness of the secular mind, when 
it really ponders its own emptiness and the futility of an anthropo- 
centric faith, that the July number of THEoLocy Topay deals. In 
its successive articles the authors seek to focus the light of God upon 
the life of man in its broadest social, political, and humanistic aspects. 


The contrast between the civitas terrena and the civitas dei found 
its classical exposition in Augustine’s famous work. ‘This number 
of THEoLocy Topay is prefaced with a miniature modern counter- 
part by Dr. Alan Richardson, Canon of Durham, in which he has 
distilled the Biblical doctrine of the city. Contrasting the narrative 
of the confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel (which Richard- 
son calls a myth by reason of its literary form without thereby depre- 
ciating its ability to convey religious truth) with the divine undoing 
of the divisive nature of sin by the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pente- 
cost, he sets in high relief the contrast between characteristics of the 
City of Man and of the City of God. The former is marked by over- 
weening pride and opposition to God, the latter by mutual under- 
standing and acceptance of divine gifts. 

The vignette on the city is reprinted with the kind permission of 
the publishers from the recent Theological Word Book of the Bible, 
which Canon Richardson edited with the assistance of a corps of 
thirty Biblical theologians. As can be seen from the sample article 
on “City,” this useful and significant volume represents an informed 
evangelical point of view which is convinced (as the Preface states) 
that “the words of the Bible are not merely interesting objects of 
academic research, but are indeed the words of eternal life.”’ 


It may be a surprise to some that Karl Barth, the modern theo- 
logian who, more than any other, is responsible for restoring God to 
his sovereign throne, should deal with a theme apparently so mun- 
dane and anthropocentric as ““The New Humanism and the Human- 
ism of God’’—although perhaps no more of a surprise than it was to 
Barth himself to be invited to participate in an international discus 
sion group of so-called intellectuals meeting two years ago in Geneva. j 
“The Humanism of God,” however, is far from what the phrase 


1 The volume was published in Great Britain by the SCM Press, London, at 21 shillings, 
and republished in this country by the Macmillan Co., New York, at $3.50. 
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would denote if used by a typical American liberal theologian of the 
past generation. In the hands of Barth it is a formula which de- 











en scribes the classic Christian understanding of the mystery of the 
- Incarnation of Jesus Christ: “The Word became flesh and dwelt 
Ih among us.’ ‘Through his free sovereign grace, God proves his love 
on | for mankind by revealing himself in Jesus Christ, who is true God 
cts. — andtrue man. Here God and man are one. 

In a few clear, decisive paragraphs Barth sketches what Pascal 
ind called the dignity and the misery of man. Though man exists as 
ber coming from God and going toward God, at the same time and in 
er’ | some utterly irrational way, he holds God’s grace in contempt. 
has Though the new humanism shows a remarkably skeptical and sad 
Ve} face, the Christian message is one of hope, for in Jesus Christ all of 
wd J man’s desires and longings have been fulfilled. 
vat The present article comprises a lecture which Barth gave at the 
— “Rencontres Internationales” held in Geneva in September, 1949, 
ne | and which appeared as the opening chapter in a pamphlet entitled, 
the | Humanismus. The Reverend Friedrich L. Herzog, a student of 
a Barth’s, prepared the English translation for THEOLocy Topay. 
eT- 

The next article is by one who in 1930 was Barth’s successor in the 
pe OF chair of theology at Miinster in Westphalia. Professor Otto A. 
ible, Piper, now H. P. Manson Professor of New Testament at Princeton 
r of Theological Seminary, writes on “Justification and Ethics,” in which 
ticle 9 te combines his interest in theology with an equally strong interest 
med in the practical application of theology to life. (Perhaps not many 
ates) I readers of the article may know that in 1928-1930 Piper published 
ot extensive two-volume treatment of Christian Ethics.) 

Beginning with the warmth and vigor of what may be called the 
tei dassic Lutheran approach to the question of justification, Piper criti- 
odto § “ues the sterility of the doctrinaire separation of belief from personal 
mun § “tion which characterizes some types of orthodoxy. If it is true 
rman. § “ata man is justified by faith alone, it is also true that the faith that 
vas to & JStifies is not alone—for it is a faith which works through love (Gala- 
liscus § “ans5: 6). As Piper puts it, “The divine act of justification implies 
sneva. § ‘hatin the fellowship with God a new life starts in the believer. Our 
ghrase § Petsonality does not change, but, while by nature we move in the 
ane tlm of the creatures, by faith we extend our sphere and reach at 


the same time out into heaven.” 
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With one or two notable exceptions most writers on moral and 
religious themes today appear to make the tacit assumption that the 
essay style is the only appropriate or even the only legitimate literary 
form in which to cast their teaching. Convinced that this assump. 
tion unnecessarily restricts the choice of literary genres and that 
blank verse will serve at times as a better vehicle for didactic purposes 
than the essay, the Reverend W. Burnet Easton, Jr., has written a 
pungent and interesting analysis of a type of personality who is per- 
ennially among us. With a certain measure of enlightened concern 
for social injustice and quite eager to forward international goodwill, 
the garrulous Alice of Easton’s poem represents not only aimless con- 
temporary society as a whole but also many a would-be reformer of 
others’ ills. Content to make a series of ineffectual attacks, usually 
of a verbal nature, upon various injustices, and unwilling to commit 
herself wholeheartedly to a crusade for any single great issue, she is 
typical of what is essentially a balcony point of view. It is the au- 
thor’s intention that the other principal character in the poem, Paul, 
should represent the Church in its function as guide, who can point 
the way but cannot compel the hearer to act. 

The author, Mr. Easton, has earned the right to be a preacher of 
unashamed and stalwart convictions. Now the Director of Religious 
Activities at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, he was for- 
merly a member of the department of philosophy at a state-supported 
university in Massachusetts, a position which he was compelled to 
forfeit because of the publication of a book in which he quite frankly 
called attention to the rising tide of Roman Catholic clericalism in 
this country. 


The next three articles deal with aspects of life and death; the first 
two with the questions regarding the legitimacy of practicing eutha- 
nasia, and the last with the Christian believer’s confidence in his 
Lord, whether during life or at the point of death. The two deal 
ing with euthanasia were written in view of the introduction inte 
several state legislatures of bills which would legalize, under certain 
restricted circumstances, the taking of life of those suffering from an 
incurable disease. Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City, is well-known for his 
advocacy of the application of psychiatric knowledge and methods in 
the pastoral cure of souls. His books on this subject derive much 
of their interest and value from the telling use of case studies, de- 
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rived both from his own useful ministry and from the clinical work 
of others. Dr. Bonnell’s point of view on the question of euthanasia 
is revealed in the title of his article, ““The Sanctity of Human Life.” 

Professor Joseph Fletcher, who advocates “Our Right to Die,” 
teaches clinical and pastoral theology and ethics at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. He was formerly 
Director of the School of Applied Christianity, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
His article which is published in this number of THEOoLoGy Topay 
is part of a chapter in a much more comprehensive study which con- 
stituted the Lowell Lectures in King’s Chapel, Boston, and which 
will appear later in book-form under the title, Morals and Medicine. 

The final article of this trilogy is by the Reverend John R. Bodo, 
who is Teaching Fellow in Ecumenics at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary and has served for the past few months as the Interim Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Princeton, N. J. In this article he 
examines the majestic declaration of Christian confidence expressed 
by Paul in the epigrammatic words, “For to me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain.” With incisive analysis of the modern mood of skep- 
tical yet fearful moderns, Mr. Bodo re-echoes in other words what 
William E. Gladstone pungently remarked in a famous speech at 
Plumstead, when he said, ‘““The disease of an evil conscience is beyond 
the practice of all the physicians of all the countries of the world.” 
The author is at pains to point out that no case of a diseased con- 
science is beyond the healing powers of the Great Physician. 


The final article in this number comes from the pen of one who is 
eminently qualified to write on the subject of “Church, State, and 
Freedom.” Previous intimate knowledge of the social and politi- 
cal conditions of several of the Latin American countries, and visits 
during recent years to both the Orient and Europe, as well as close 
connection with theological, missionary, and ecumenical interests, 
supply a breadth of first-hand knowledge perhaps unequaled in any 
other American churchman. Dr. Mackay points out that in both 
religious organizations and secular society in general the chief single 
issue today is the issue of freedom. The eclipse of freedom in so 
large an area of the civilized world, either under the dominion of 
Marxist Communism or of Roman clericalism, is a tragedy of the 
first magnitude. As over against any partial or anarchistic or pseudo- 
freedoms, the individual Christian stands for a freedom which is 
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rooted “in doing the will of a sovereign God who is love.” In the 
paradoxical words of the hymn writer: 


“Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be.” 


Similarly the State, ordained by God to do his bidding, fulfills its 
destiny, Dr. Mackay points out, “when it is instrumental in achieving 
justice in subjection to God’s righteousness.”” ‘Those who enjoy “‘the 
liberty with which Christ makes his people free’”’ may well pray and 
live in accord with “A Prayer for Social Justice” in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer: 


“Grant us grace fearlessly to contend against evil, and to make no 
peace with oppression; and, that we may reverently use our freedom, 
help us to employ it in the maintenance of justice among men and 
nations.” 


It ought to be added that this article embodies the substance of an 
address delivered at a recent meeting of the Western Section of the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian System of 


Government. 
B. M. M. 





“WHOSE ARCHITECT AND MAKER IS GOD” 


By ALAN RICHARDSON! 


point of human social organization, the city, constitutes a good 

example of the Biblical dialectical point of view. On the one 
hand, a city may be a lovely and noble place: the earthly Jerusalem 
is to be God’s dwelling-place and the joy of the devout Israelite (e.g., 
Ps. 122, 137); it has often been noted that the Bible-story begins in a 
garden and ends in a city—the New Jerusalem coming down from 
heaven (Rev. 21). On the other hand, cities may become the habita- 
tion of all that is vile, oppressive and horrible in human life: various 
cities in the Bible become symbols of different aspects of human de- 
pravity—Sodom and Gomorrah and the “Cities of the Plain” (Gen. 
18, 19), Nineveh, Babylon (used as a symbol for Rome in I Peter 5: 
13, Rev. 16: 19, 17: 5, 18: 10,21). But the chief interest is centered 
in Jerusalem itself, the city which never realized its high possibility 
and promise, yet remained the “type” or symbol of heaven itself— 
“Jerusalem which is above” (Gal. 4: 26). 

It is significant that the writer to the Hebrews thinks of the “social 
joys” of heaven in terms of a city ‘whose architect and maker is God” 
(Heb. 11: 10, 16). The earthly Jerusalem symbolizes the redemp- 
tion that is to come, yet she herself always stands under judgment— 
whether it be that of Jeremiah and the prophets, or that of the Mes- 
siah himself (cf. the Barren Fig-tree, Mark 11: 12 ff., 13: 2). 

The attitude of Jesus, loving Jerusalem but weeping over its sins 
and fate (Luke 19: 41-44), is the supreme expression of the equivo- 
cal Biblical attitude towards the achievement and failure of human 
civilization; this attitude had already been foreshadowed in the myth 
of the Tower of Babel in Gen. 11: 1-9, in which man’s inability to 
build for himself a stable and intrinsically valuable secular civiliza- 
tion is clearly depicted. The myth also explains the varieties of 


Te equivocal attitude of the Bible towards that culminating 


1This commentary appears under the article entitled “City” in A Theological Word Book 
of the Bible, edited by Alan Richardson, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1950, p. 49. It is 
reprinted here by the permission of the publishers. 
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human languages as being in some sense the result of human sinful. 
ness; and the Pentecost-story of Acts 2 shows how in the new divine 
society, the Church of Christ, a new and universal language of the 
Spirit is able to undo the effects of man’s Babel contumacy, as he 
listens, not to the boasting of his own secular achievements, but to 
the preaching of the wonderful works of God. 





THE NEW HUMANISM AND THE 
HUMANISM OF GOD 


By Kart Bartu’ 


I 


OWARD a New Humanism” is the theme of our discussions 

in this conference. We are gathered here as “intellectuals” 

representing quite different traditions and trends. Among 
others, two theologians have been asked to deliver their contribu- 
tions. Both speak in relation to our general topic about the reality 
of the Christian message. Rev. P. Maydieu will consider our prob- 
lem from the Roman Catholic angle, and I am to represent Protestant 
theology. 

This situation is not to be regarded as a matter of course. On such 
an occasion, even only fifty or forty years ago, no one would have 
thought of asking a theologian to participate in the discussion. Per- 
haps a philosopher of religion would have been approached, but cer- 
tainly not a theologian adhering to the belief of his Church; not to 
speak of two of them at the same time! I am not going to deal with 
the question how it comes about that something is happening in our 
day which would not have occurred in the recent past. But I would 
like to call your attention to the fact that our presence and co-opera- 
tion, nevertheless, involves a certain risk. 

I do not know any reason why we theologians should not be willing 
to consider the different viewpoints according to which the problem 
of a new humanism should be developed and discussed during our 
conference. On the other hand, however, we will have to stick to 
our affairs which are simply the affairs of the Christian Church. And 
her affairs are the affairs of him to whom she owes her existence and 
whom she would like to serve. Surely the other participants in this 
conference will not expect us to be ashamed of theology. And un- 
doubtedly, they will allow us to follow the old saying: Sint ut sunt 
aut non sint (“Let them be as they are or let them not exist at all’’). 
But it is here that we are confronted with a certain risk. As a mat- 


1 Translated by Friedrich L. Herzog from Karl Barth’s Humanismus (Theologische Studien, 
Heft 28), Evangelischer Verlag, Zollikon-Ziirich. 
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ter of fact, if one does not obscure and weaken the Christian message, 
but puts it across in its proper words and complies with the specific 
“actuality” of this message, it can be embarrassing in a group of 
people such as we are. Neither the Roman Catholic nor the Prot- 
estant theologian can honestly conceal from us that the Christian 
message would be definitely misunderstood if it would be taken for 
a theoretical, moral, or aesthetic principle or system competing with 
other principles and systems. 

The Christian message is not an “ism’’ which can enter into con- 
flict with other “isms” or which—even worse!—can be harmonized 
with its more or less kindred subjects. As it has been throughout 
the ages, Christianity simply means to bear witness to all mankind, 
with their different “isms,’’ what is God’s will, his work, and revela- 
tion. It is not to be identified with classical humanism or some 
other kind of humanism which may yet be discovered. “The Chris- 
tian message, if the word humanism should be applied, means solely 
the proclaiming of God’s humanism. And we also cannot conceal 
the fact that this humanism of God is bound to a definite historical 
form which furnishes the only possibility of conceiving of it. In 
this form, however, it is the same yesterday and today, having not 
only temporal, but eternal value. 

Nor can we conceal the fact that the question which is concerned 
with the “actuality” of the Christian message of God’s humanism 
involves the bitter-sweet quality of challenging all mankind to re- 
spond with an absolutely comprehensive, personal, and responsible 
decision. A decision—whether it be positive or negative—is the only 
possible answer to this question. I do not presume to know how it 
will affect you, if we speak frankly, not concealing any of the essen- 
tial issues. And I could even imagine that Communists and non- 
Communists would at least agree that the appearance of Christian 
theology at this conference was the really serious obstacle to a suc- 
cessful discussion about the problem of a new humanism. Maybe 
there were good reasons that at such occasions like this, fifty or forty 
years ago, people took precautions that the “black peril’’ stayed at 
home! I did not want to start without calling your attention to the 
risk you are all running now. 

II 


We have said that the Christian message is the message of God’s 
humanism. I am choosing this phrase as a formula with reference 
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to the topic of our conference. ‘The content of the Christian mes- 
sage could be described, of course, with different words. It has many 
facets. Its language isa manifold one. But one can express its con- 
tent adequately with these two words: God’s humanism. These two 
words describe exactly the term which is the key to the Christian 
understanding of man: the Jncarnation. ‘““The word became flesh 
and dwelt among us.’”” This is the work and the revelation of God, 
the ontological and epistemological presupposition in the light of 
which, according to Christian thinking, man has to be seen. For the 
Christian message is nothing else but the message about Jesus Christ. 
He is the Word that became flesh. ‘This makes him to be the Word 
about man. According to a Christian understanding, man is there- 
fore exactly that creature which is defined according to this Word, 
and not a lower or a higher or another being. Man is that creature 
which becomes visible in the mirror of Jesus Christ. This I will try 
to define presently, but first let me say a few words about our starting- 
point. 


(1) The Christian knowledge of God’s humanism, or of the In- 
carnation, or of Jesus Christ implies a very definite knowledge of 
God. In our case the term “God” cannot furnish any equivalent to 
reason, or to life, or to vitality. Neither does this term coincide with 
the terminology which is preferred today, such as, edge of human 
existence, transcendence, future. God is not what, in any gnostic 
or agnostic definition emerging from our human thinking, could be 
or could not be, what he must be or what he must not be; God is not 
subject to our “‘could” and to our “must.’’ God is he who acts apart 
from our contrivances and who reveals himself in his will. He is 
living in himself and through himself, out of his own strength and 
in his own freedom as the Lord, almighty in his love. I cannot spare 
you the glorious but hard formula: He is the triune God who, though 
being one, is the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. This is the 
God of the Christian message who loves man. When we talk about 
the humanism of God, and thus about Jesus Christ and in relation to 
him about man, our thinking is definitely bound to the fact that he 
has revealed himself. 


(2) God’s love for man proves to be, with respect to his humanism 
in Jesus Christ, the basic relation between him and man. This love 
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is nothing else but his free sovereign grace. Grace means that God’s 
proclamation of being definitely the God of man, which proclamation 
was extended through Jesus Christ, does not depend upon God’s na- 
ture or upon some necessity to which he could be subjected. On the 
contrary, it is his sovereign, creative, and merciful decision and ac- 
tion. Neither does the fact that man, among all other creatures, is 
the chosen partner of God’s covenant belong to the nature of man; 
it is not one of his possibilities, and he does not realize this relation 
in life. ‘That man belongs to God is always a gift which man does 
not deserve, indeed, which is for him quite inaccessible and incom- 
prehensible. He can only let this grace be made known to him by 
God who presents it. It is in this sovereign action of God, it is in his 
divine revelation, it is in his free electing grace, it is in Jesus Christ 
that God and man are one. Jesus Christ is true God and true man. 
Here we can really see man. Any idea of God and of man trying to 
define their relation as a matter of course, by the way of a termino- 
logical analysis of God and man, would be intolerable and would 
distort the whole thing. We have to keep the free electing grace of 
God in mind, if we want to say anything about God and man in a 
Christian sense. 


(3) The Christian message which proclaims God’s humanism and 
thus Jesus Christ means, with respect to God’s free electing grace, an 
event which occurred once forall. ‘This event took place among the 
Jewish people at the time of the Caesars, Augustus and Tiberius, 
with an absolute relevance for all ages, for all people in all parts of 
the earth. One who speaks about Jesus Christ has to speak about an 
efficaciously vicarious life. If this should be concealed, one could 
not talk about Jesus Christ. Other men are never like him. Hence 
he is no picture or symbol of general human reality, of man’s life and 
death, of his sufferings and triumphs. The Incarnation of the Word 
of God cannot be repeated. It is in its temporal uniqueness eternal 
history. What Jesus Christ is, what he suffers, and what he does, is 
not for himself but for us. That is why he is called Emmanuel, 
“God with us.” In his vicarious function he is that living God who 
encounters us with his sovereign grace in order to convey and to 
present to us the news that we belong to him. We cannot look upon 
Jesus Christ from the viewpoint of a generalization of an allegedly 
human reality. On the contrary, the individual man with the name 
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of Jesus Christ is the norm and measure to which every human being 
is subjected. Knowing him we know who man really is. 


III 


What is man? I will try to condense into four points what one 
must answer according to the Christian message. 


(1) Man exists as coming from God and going toward God. As 
to his coming from God, he exists in a definitely objective way. As 
to his going toward God, his existence is definitely subjective. In 
other words, man is God's creature, but he, as a creature, is actually 
free for God. Coming from God, going toward God—this is a de- 
scription of a movement, of a history. Each man has his own his- 
tory in a limited time given to him from the history of mankind of 
which the individual is a part. Now as far as man, the creature, is 
concerned, his history could only be one full of his gratitude, obedi- 
ence, and adoration toward God. The real man exists within this 
history. Such is the word about man, according to Jesus Christ. 
Such is the Christian definition of man. 

Definitions of man as man interprets himself, however, are not 
necessarily wrong. Ancient and modern natural science, or rather 
the respective philosophies of nature, teach us that man must be 
understood as a definitely peculiar and remarkable factor within the 
cosmo-terrestrial, the physical-chemical, and the organic-biotic proc- 
ess of universal existence. The idealism of all ages teaches us that 
man’s uniqueness is to be found in his rationality. He is a rational 
creature with theoretical and moral qualities being free to set him- 
self and to keep himself apart from the process of nature in which 
he exists. The Existentialism of our age teaches us that man, in his 
natural and spiritual totality, is limited, threatened, and imprisoned 
by a most powerful Unknown. It adds, however, that man tran- 
scends himself again and again while existing, i.e., he opens the 
locked future. All this which we mention about the different defi- 
nitions of man can be true also from the viewpoint of the Christian 
message. But it is true only if it is implied, subordinated, and put 
into the context of the fact that man exists as coming from God and 
going toward God, hastening by God’s hand, as his creature, toward 
life eternal. Everything apart from this fact can be counted only 
among man’s possibilities. Man’s self-interpretation circumscribes 
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his possibilities, but does not define man himself, does not touch the 
real man. Man himself, the real man, exists as the living God exists 
for him and with him as man’s beginning and his end. The real 
man exists only in divine history. ‘This furnishes the basic founda- 
tion on which the Christian message can live in peace with classical 
or any other kind of humanism. But this basis can also be the occa- 
sion for controversy. 


(2) Man exists in the free encounter of man with man, in the rela- 
tion between the individual and his neighbor, in the relation between 
the “I” and the “You,” in the relation between man and woman. 
An isolated man living for himself is no man. The “I” without the 
“You” is no man. ‘The man without the woman is no man either, 
and it is the same for the woman without the man. Humanity is the 
fellowship of men. Where there is no fellowship there is inhuman- 
ity. We are human only in being together in a fellowship, seeing 
each other as men, hearing each other as men, talking with each other 
as men, helping each other as men, and doing all this with freedom 
because we like to do it. 

We said before that all human existence has to be seen in the mir- 
ror of Jesus Christ who lived vicariously for all men. Thus human 
existence is real only as a history between God and man; this depicts 
the vertical line. Looking upon the horizontal line human exist- 
ence, in the mirror of Jesus Christ, is necessarily a history between 
man and man. Here we come to the point where the Christian 
message has to question any individualistic or collectivistic human- 
ism, whether it is ancient or modern. ‘The Christian message does 
not exclude individualism. Neither does it exclude collectivism. 
The Christian message is interested in the particular individual as 
well as in the fellowship of individuals, but it puts the emphasis al- 
ways on the individual being together with other individuals. As 
far as fellowship is concerned, it is always meant to be constituted by 
the mutually free responsibility of different individuals. ‘Thus the 
Christian message takes care of common ties—against Nietzsche—as 
well as of freedom—against Marx. And today it guards the social 
truth—against the West—as well as the dignity of the human person- 
ality—against the East. The Christian message is the inexorable 
protest against the superman and the collectivistic man. It disclaims 
both. It recognizes human dignity, human responsibility, and the 
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individual as well as the collectivistic rights only within the limits of 
knowing that the real man can only exist in a free fellowship with 
his equal. 


(3) Man does not exist, however, according to the Christian mes- 
sage, in that reality in which he should exist in relation to God and 
his neighbor. He exists not in that freedom for which he was cre- 
ated. We are talking about a fact which we cannot explain because 
itisabsurd. But it is a fact: man stepped out of that day given unto 
him; he cannot stand and walk; he can only tumble and fall. Man 
did not want to thank, obey, and adore God as God. And he wanted 
to be man without his neighbor. He held God’s grace in contempt. 
He wanted to be like God. Wanting this, he became a sinner. 
Wanting this, he became guilty, completely guilty, toward God and 
toward man. Wanting this, he interrupted the circuit through 
which he was connected with God and man. Thus man’s twofold 
history comes to a standstill. ‘Thus human reality is a decaying real- 
ity, given over to nothingness and eternal death. This, however, is 
not man’s tragic fate. He himself wanted it that way; he still wants 
it. And therefore the indictment against man in the death of Jesus 
Christ! ‘Therefore the judgment to which man is subjected in that 
death! Beyond a shadow of doubt, God’s humanism includes both, 
the indictment and the judgment. Classical humanism felt entitled 
to skip the indictment and the judgment. One has to wait and see 
ifa new humanism will give heed to them. 

Today many illusions about the goodness of man and his fortunate 
existence are being taken away from us. When I read Heidegger 
and Sartre, however, I wonder whether man’s defiant attitude, hold- 
ing God’s grace in contempt and thus also lacking his grace, would 
not prove him to be, with his joy about his own righteousness, as 
cocksure about himself as he ever has been. But must not the old 
illusions come back, since the defiance remains the same? Anyhow 
the Church will not escape the unpopular task of hinting at the fact 
that human existence, according to the Christian message, is much 
more in danger than we would like to have it be. Tu non consider- 
asti, quanti ponderis sit peccatum (“You have not considered how 
great a burden sin is,’ Anselm). ‘The real man is infinitely and in- 
curably imperiled because of himself. 
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(4) The decisive assertion of the Christian message, however, is 
the following one: man, estranged from his own reality, infinitely and 
incurably endangered, and, as far as he alone is concerned, evil and 
lost, this man is sustained by God, by that God who is the true God 
and who became true man. Man is unfaithful, but God is faithful. 
The death of Jesus Christ is not only God’s indictment against man; 
it is not only God’s judgment upon him. ‘This death—and this even 
primarily and predominantly—is the victory and the establishment 
of his sovereign grace. God is righteous. ‘‘God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap” (Gal. 6: 7). But 
God took it upon himself to reap this fatal harvest. And God him- 
self has sown for man a new seed, substituting for man who was not 
able to do it. God took upon himself the indictment and the judg- 
ment to which the unfaithful Adam and the fratricide Cain were 
subjected. God himself was in their place as well as in our place 
the real man from whose way we have swerved. God himself here- 
with has spoken the word of forgiveness, the word of a new command- 
ment, the word of the resurrection of the body and of life eternal. 
Here it becomes unequivocal that God’s grace is pure, free, and un- 
deserved. But it is still more important that here is the disclosure 
and the proof that God’s grace remains, wins, reigns, and maintains 
its validity. 

The humanism of God is nothing else but this free and valid grace. 
The Church is the place where his grace is recognized and pro- 
claimed. But, nevertheless, God’s grace is of concern for the entire 
world. It is that truth which is the wellspring of life for the Jew 
and the heathen, for the atheist as well as for the misanthrope, though 
they do not know the truth and do not acknowledge it. It is not 
a “religious” but a universal truth. It is the condition humaine 
preceding all other conditions. Classical humanism never really 
touched this truth, in spite of its associations with Christianity. One 
has to wait and see if a new humanism will be new in this respect. 
As far as this new humanism has already introduced itself, it shows 
a remarkably skeptical and sad face, maybe because it still does not 
know enough about human sin, human guilt, and human bank- 
ruptcy. But, be that as it may, nothing can be less concealed than 
the fact that the Christian message is a Gospel in its basic assertion— 
good news. According to this Gospel the Kingdom of God is not 
visible yet, but it has already come in Jesus Christ. In him every- 
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thing is already fulfilled. At this point the Gospel becomes a pro- 
test against any pessimistic, any tragic and skeptical attitude toward 
life. It prohibits the one who hears this message from making a 
sad and doubting face. It is the message of hope. Not that man, 
evil and lost, can have any hope. But God is man’s hope. Living 
in this hope man can now love his neighbor. Man’s hope in the true 
God is the presupposition for any ethics. 


IV 


What should I tell you now about the actuality of the Christian 
message? In a more narrow meaning of this word I have already 
made it clear what its actuality is, for I have outlined the Christian 
message with particular concern for its anthropological aspect, and 
I have hinted at its relevance for the problem of any humanism. 
But the term “‘actuality” does not only want to say that a certain thing 
is relevant, but also that it is vital, practical, and efficient. The 
Christian message in this respect has a particular significance. Be- 
yond its origin and subject, which is Jesus Christ—in him the Gospel 
is eternally actual—it can only become vital, practical, and efficient 
through its own power, i.e., only through the Holy Ghost, only 
through faith, through love and through hope. Actuality is not a 
principle or an idea. It is event. In the beginning of my address 
I was talking about the bitter-sweet quality of this message, since it 
challenges us to make decision itself being decision. Therefore I 
cannot show you the actuality of the Christian message by telling you 
something about the present-day situation of the Christian Churches, 
their life, their greater or smaller influence, and their attitude toward 
different present-day problems. I cannot present you with the ac- 
tuality of the Christian message like a waiter dishes up food for 
someone else. If I would make any such attempt, I would only lead 
you astray, far away from the actuality of the Christian message. 

If I were supposed to preach to you right now, I would have to 
proceed with the challenge: “Repent ye and believe in the Gospel”’ 
(Mark 1: 15). But I am not supposed to preach right now, but to 
come to the end of my address. I have therefore no other choice 
but together with you to look again at the whole thing more or less 
from the outside and to conclude that this would be the situation: if 
the Christian message should become “actual” as we all strive toward 
anew humanism, it would not succeed without repentance and faith. 
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It would not succeed without conversion. But should a discussion 
about this facet of the problem become “‘actual,” we would have to 
begin praying together the Lord’s Prayer and participating together 
in the Lord’s Supper. All our viewpoints would have to be sub- 
jected to such an approach, and from here we would have to think 
our problems through. In this case, I am sure, we would end with 
the fact that a new humanism, if it were really new, could only be 
God’s humanism. I do not have to mention that I am not going to 
propose such a thing to you; for I am aware of the fact that this would 
require too much. I am saying it, however, only to make it quite 
clear, in a calm and dispassionate manner, what would be involved 
if the Christian message were suddenly to become “‘actual,’’ here or 
some place else. 





JUSTIFICATION AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By Orto A. Piper 


I. ‘THE CENTRALITY OF JUSTIFICATION 


T was the rediscovery of the fact that justification is the central 
event in Christian life, and that faith is the only means by which 
justification can be apprehended, that made Luther the Re- 

former of the Christian Church. Medieval theologians had given 
much thought to the problem of justification and had worked out 
its theological terminology. But to them justification was one of 
the many doctrinal topics in which one had to believe, while to 
Luther it was the decisive event that took place in the believer’s life. 
It was from his rediscovery of the Biblical meaning of justification 
that he raised his protest against the priestly and sacramental system 
of the Roman Church, and from that starting point the formation 
of the Protestant Churches took place. 

The right of Protestantism’s existence as a separate type of Chris- 
tian faith stands or falls with the truth of Luther’s interpretation of 
justification. Conversely, much that is questionable in modern Prot- 
estantism, both in optimistic liberalism and in doctrinaire funda- 
mentalism, is caused by an increasing lack of understanding of the 
New Testament meaning of justification. Luther’s successors, be- 
ing deluded by the fact that their Roman Catholic opponents em- 
ployed the same terminology, soon lost sight of the basic distinction 
between belief in the doctrine of justification, on the one hand, and 
belief in, and actual experience of, the fact of one’s justification, on 
the other. 

By abandoning its original spiritual center, Protestant faith moved 
either toward subjectivism, or to an unbiblical kind of objectivism. 
Such changes, while they may attract certain people to Protestantism, 
at the same time deprive it of that dynamic and convicting power of 
the Gospel which alone can enable Protestantism to maintain itself 
over against Rome’s ruthless fight for political power and the aggres- 
sive missionary spirit of Communism. 
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II. ‘THE NATURE OF JUSTIFICATION 


(1) The Primacy of God 


In our day most people take it for granted that life as such has a 
meaning and a positive value, whereas Paul, and following him Lu- 
ther, were beset by the doubt as to whether a positive meaning could 
be ascribed at all to one’s earthly existence as such. ‘The reason for 
this difference in outlook is to be found in the fact that the apostle 
and his greatest interpreter had become aware of what it means that 
man is constantly confronted by God. It is man’s greatness that of 
all the creatures he was made for fellowship with God. But the 
Gospel—paradoxically enough—brings out also the misery of his life. 
In the incarnate life of Jesus Christ man is shown what is required 
of him for such communion with God. The sinlessness of Christ 
discloses the sinfulness of our nature, and his death on the Cross re- 
veals the wrath of God against man’s sin. Furthermore, by its con- 
trast with the lives of his contemporaries, the life of Jesus made evi- 
dent that there is no way in which the relative goodness of one’s ac- 
complishments can wipe out the dreadfulness of one’s sins, and that 
all the enjoyments of this life are unfit to compensate for the eternal 
damnation that is threatening the sinner. ‘This insight completely 
changed Paul’s whole scale of values, and Luther agreed with him 
that no matter how valuable human life seems to be in other respects, 
the fact of its sinfulness completely deprives it of ultimate meaning. 
It was against such a background that they lived the life of faith. 

Modern man, however, as far as he takes religion seriously at all, 
seems to believe that a positive relationship between God and man 
is a matter of course. But by taking such an attitude people merely 
indicate their inability to understand the absoluteness or sovereignty 
of God. If the basis upon which we rest our lives is the assurance 
that in principle everything is well with man, and thus with our- 
selves, God is automatically reduced to a secondary réle. His suc- 
cor may be helpful in certain emergencies, or he may be considered 
as useful in improving man’s condition, but he is not really and 
permanently needed in man’s life, and whatever he does for man 
will not essentially change what man is and has already by nature. 
In the experience of Paul and Luther God was not just a concept 
denoting the “transcendental oneness of the universe’’ or the ‘‘com- 
mon urge of human life’; rather they realized that in the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel God himself had entered into their lives and re- 
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vealed himself as being so absolutely superior to their own being that 
all their thinking and their whole outlook in life had to be reoriented. 

The revelatory character of the divine reality which confronts us 
in Jesus Christ makes plain that we must live in the truth if we are 
to reach the goal for which we are destined by God, but also that God 
himself enables us, despite our sinfulness, to live in the truth. 
Hence, the evil consequences of our sins cannot be blamed upon 
God and nature, but only on ourselves. In the light of the Gospel, 
there is no room left for wishful thinking or for any speculations 
about human nature which we would accept as true merely because 
they flattered our pride. Rather the experience of the divine offer 
of justification in Jesus Christ implies both the fullest and deepest 
understanding of the nature of our sin and of the resulting lostness, 
and also of the nature of divine grace, and thus of the remission of 
sin and new life. 


(2) The Nature of Sin 

The distinction between right and wrong as complete opposites is 
rooted in man’s conscience and found in all people, and no matter 
how differently they implement those two ideas in their various codes 


of ethics, sin has not been able to uproot this basic distinction. But 
moral wrongness is not identical with sin. It was not until the com- 
ing of Christ, however, that people fully realized the gravity of sin; 
namely, that it is opposition to the gracious will of God working for 
mankind’s salvation, and not to his commandments only. 

Jesus pointed out that the wrong deed is but an outward mani- 
festation (“a fruit’) of the sinfulness of the heart, and that that con- 
dition manifests itself primarily in man’s unwillingness to rely en- 
tirely and exclusively on the love and mercy of God. Jesus made it 
also plain to his contemporaries that by their attitude towards him 
they gave evidence of what was in their hearts, namely, indifference 
and complacency which did not care for fellowship with God, or 
conceit which held that one would be able by one’s own efforts to 
reach the divinely appointed goal. Jesus indicated that he regarded 
all men as unable to find by themselves their way to God and en- 
joined them to accept him as their guide and the only way to the 
Father. He also pointed out that the sinfulness of a man’s heart 
will manifest itself, not only in his deeds but also in his self-evalua- 
tion. Left to himself, a person will measure his own actions by 
standards derived from what he considers as the natural or normal 
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course, 1.e., a life of sin. Hence he will accept the actuality of sin 
as a normal fact and thereby implicitly defend the right of sin. 

It was on the basis of insights like these that Paul could describe 
sin as a power that, operating in us, deflects our way from its true 
goal, but also as a culpable attitude of the individual who yields to 
the coercion of sin. The fact that moral goodness and earnest spir- 
ituality can co-exist with sin is possible because our “natural” good- 
ness and our “innate’’ religion are conditioned by our emotions, 
whereas sin dominates our heart and hence our whole outlook in 
life, and thus permeates everything we do and think and will. This 
view gives the lie to the age-old belief that all that mankind needs in 
order to make life meaningful is the proclamation of the truly under- 
stood moral law. A good deal of our modern Protestant teaching of 
ethics and the widespread practice of offering programs of moral re- 
form to unrepentant sinners actually deludes people about the grav- 
est issue of human life. 

Where through the Gospel the true understanding of sin has been 
reached, the realization of our sinfulness will lead to the recognition 
that God is right when he announces his judgment on the sinner and 
proclaims for him an inevitable and everlasting doom. ‘The fact 
that our life and this world are so full of evils and imperfections is 
then painfully felt as the manifestation of the wrath of God. The 
divine judgment of the sinner is accentuated by the tantalizing and 
apparently unjust inequality and irregularity with which evils are 
distributed among men and the good things of this world are with- 
held from us. However, as long as that situation is deplored merely 
on account of the futility of life which therein becomes obvious, the 
depth of believing insight has not yet been reached. Such an evalua- 
tion is still determined by worldly perspectives, and it measures life 
by external success or the lack of it, while Jesus discloses that unless 
we believe in him, we are in a much greater danger, namely, that of 
losing ourselves and the meaning of our lives, not just the fruits of 
our labor, because we will be excluded from life with God. Hence, 
the sense of lostness, the realization of the divine wrath, and the ter- 
ror of damnation which accompanies the experience of justification, 
are not the result of a mental aberration, nor do they have anything 
to do with melancholy or pathological despondency. For they are 
experienced by people with a cheerful disposition, too. It is rather 
that such a sense of lostness gives expression to the fact that the indi- 
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vidual takes God in earnest and acknowledges the fact that his judg- 
ment is the objective consequence of a life to which God in his cre- 
ative power had assigned a goal, while the individual refused to pur- 
sue it. 

It is through this understanding of the New Testament teaching 
of sin and damnation that Protestant theology is able to make its spe- 
cific contribution to ethics. Wherever Christian theology confines 
itself to offering new ethical standards without emphasizing God’s 
judgment on unbelief and sin, it will at best modify prevalent secular 
ethics. “That explains why most ethical systems of modern Protes- 
tantism resemble so amazingly humanitarian morals. 

The Biblical teaching of justification does not use as its starting 
point the transgression of a moral commandment, but rather man’s 
culpable unwillingness to take the saving will of God seriously. The 
preaching of justification compels people to consider God himself as 
the center of their existence. But the story of Jesus not only un- 
masks our sin but also discloses the greatness and the power of God’s 
grace. 


(3) The Grace of God in Christ 

Four features are especially outstanding in the experience of di- 
vine grace. (1) It is an activity of God in which he acts in a sov- 
ereign way, i.e., without being determined by anything outside him- 
self. (2) In the process of justification God acts apart from any 
worthiness of ours. On account of the guilt and damnability of sin 
it would be entirely just and logical if the whole human race ended 
in complete doom. ‘Thus there is an element of transrational, in- 
comprehensible love in God’s grace by which he is prompted to offer 
man salvation when humanly speaking there is no reason why it 
should be done. Justification is misunderstood when it is identi- 
fied with a pessimistic view of man or a gloomy outlook on the future. 
It does not require the light of the Gospel to find out that there is 
much immorality and injustice in this world. Yet it was only when 
Christ had met him and invited him to follow in the Master’s steps 
that Paul discovered the depth of his sinfulness. (3) God’s grace is 
shown to us conclusively in Jesus Christ. He is God’s offer of re- 
demption. Belief in divine forgiveness in general apart from the 
assurance we have in Jesus Christ is just wishful thinking or senti- 
mentalism which debases God to a weak being who does not care 
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how we live. The story of Jesus discloses to us that all that is left 
to us to make our life meaningful is trust in the divine mercy which 
is therein shown to us. Certainly “God is love,” but what that love 
is like can be learned only from the way he deals with us in Jesus 
Christ. We have no right to start in our religious thinking from a 
preconceived idea of love, as is being done, e.g., in the futile theo- 
logical controversy over the relation of love and justice in God. 
(4) Finally, divine grace consists not merely in a friendly attitude of 
God shown toward us, but also implies the offer of good gifts. Justi- 
fication gives expression to God’s goodness and thus is not purely 
declaratory but has also definite effects. 


(4) Saving Faith 

God’s grace manifests itself in an historical process, by which it 
is seen that God has not completely abandoned sinful mankind. 
But this process, having as its climax the life-work of Jesus Christ, 
has a redemptive effect only for those who believe in the grace of 
God shown therein because thus alone can the gifts offered through 
Jesus be received of men. Hence, there is a correlation between 
the grace of God and faith. 

Unless apprehended by faith, the redemptive work of Jesus Christ 
avails nothing, and that explains why the finest systems of ethics re- 
main ineffective unless implemented by faith. Hence, the question 
is not, for instance, whether the Church should engage in evangelism 
or in the propagation of social programs. ‘The two are inseparable. 
But for that very reason it is of the utmost importance that people 
should be brought first of all to a living faith in Christ, if they are to 
understand the meaning of the ethical commandments. Only where 
the Biblical portrait of Jesus so deeply impresses us that we see and 
acknowledge in him the full manifestation of the divine grace can 
we say that we believe in him. The importance of this personal 
relationship is the reason why there can be no Christian ethics that 
is not organically connected with dogmatics. It may be desirable 
for teaching purposes to offer Christian ethics in a special course. 
But it was fatal to the whole theory of Christian ethics that Melanch- 
thon separated it methodologically from dogmatics, and that under 
the influence of rationalism this separation became the rule. Truly 
understood, Christian ethics is an integral part of Christian doctrine, 
and any change in the latter will inevitably effect the former. 
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Faith as the Bible understands it is a subjective activity. But nei- 
ther faith nor the new life that ensues from it must be understood 
as accomplishments for which God will reward us in justification. 
Rather God takes the initiative by calling forth faith through the 
proclamation of the Gospel. Thus faith is both a divine gift, and 
the human response to God’s offer of justification. A onesided em- 
phasis upon either the divine or the human aspect of faith will vitiate 
its Biblical understanding. Hence, it comes about that faith has a 
definite moment at which it begins, so that a person can say that he 
is saved since the day of his conversion, and yet it is equally true to 
say that on the subject’s part justification is a life-long process, not a 
momentary act. Paul calls believers “people who are being saved”’ 
(sozomenoz), not people who have been saved. Similarly Luther 
clearly brought out in the first of his ninety-five theses the fact that 
repentance, i.e., the complete change of our attitude towards God 
is a life-long affair, and thus the whole life of faith is but the work 
of God’s justifying the individual. 

Where faith is interpreted in a purely psychological sense and the 
divine initiative in its genesis is ignored, faith seems to bring about 
a gradual approximation to God. But that is the idealistic misinter- 
pretation. ‘The communion with God which the believer enjoys 
has been made possible by justification. It does not rest upon some 
divine element or faculty which supposedly belongs to man’s nature 
but rather upon that new worthiness of a child of God in Jesus Christ, 
which by his grace God grants to the believer. 


Il]. ‘THe EFFEcTs OF JUSTIFICATION 


Over against a Roman Catholic tendency to define justification as 
a divine act by which man is completely delivered from his sinful- 
ness and made perfectly good, Lutheran theology swung to the op- 
posite extreme and interpreted it in terms of a purely “forensic” 
justification. In a long Lutheran tradition it was expressly stated 
that justification denoted exclusively a change of God’s attitude to- 
ward man and did not imply any change in the individual. Inter- 
preting justification exclusively as a forensic and declaratory act 
would be sufficient only if the individual were but an immaterial 
soul, or if his earthly life could be considered as being utterly irrele- 
vant. But neither view is Biblical. Just as his sinfulness affects 
the condition and the whole actual life of the individual here on 
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earth, so according to the New Testament, the remission of sins, 
which is implied in justification, does not simply mean that the 
individual soul will be saved from eternal doom, but also that the 
divine curse has been removed from that individual and that his life 
here on earth is no longer under the wrath of God. 

Through justification man’s place in the world of history and of 
nature is changed. ‘That God is truly angry with man’s sin can be 
seen by the fact that not only must all people live in a world of evil, 
but also the very substance of man’s will is affected by the power of 
evil, so that all of his actions carry an element of destructiveness in 
them by which they defeat their own ends. Despite his optimistic 
self-evaluation the unregenerate man is not able to act in a truly 
constructive manner, because in his sinfulness the individual disre- 
gards the objective order in which God made this world, especially 
the fact that everything that exists has been made for the benefit of 
others. But as sinfulness calls forth confusion and disorder in this 
world of ours, it becomes also self-destructive. By yielding to sin 
we destroy the objective foundation upon which alone success can 
be built. The greater the original success of sinful actions, the 
more top-heavy becomes the whole structure, and finally it collapses. 
The Bible calls this phenomenon the “vanity” of sinful life. 

Justification does not place the believer outside of this world of 
evil. He has to bear the consequences of his sinfulness. But by 
the grace of God this evil is rendered meaningful. Therein lies 
the evidence that our sins are forgiven, not merely ignored. 

Justification does not bring about perfection in the sense in which 
the moral law demands it. In that respect the Lutheran protest 
against the Roman view of justification was legitimate. But as by 
his grace God reveals Jesus Christ to us and makes us willing to be- 
lieve in him, he makes us worthy, despite our sinfulness, to have 
communion with him. This worthiness is not a legal fiction by 
means of which the perfection of Christ is imputed to us but rather 
implies an effective change of our heart when through the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel God imparts his Spirit to us and thus calls forth 
faith in us. ‘Trusting in the sufficiency of this evidence of God's 
grace is all that we as sinful people are able to do for the establish- 
ment of a relationship with God, yet that is also all that God demands 
of us. Thus we are not just considered righteous but actually are, 
i.e., our life has become meaningful. 
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Justification, however, does not end with the remission of our sins. 
It leads also to sanctification and to a new life in the believer. While 
the new relationship with God does not make us perfect, it brings 
goodness into our reach by placing us on the way toit. In the realm 
of sinfulness no true creativity can be found. Despite the frantic 
craving of our age for new and original programs, every new way that 
the philosophers and reformers of social life recommend will also give 
expression to man’s innate sinful self-seeking. All that can thus be 
accomplished is a relative order within a limited realm, while the 
general chaos and confusion subsist. By these sinister forces the new 
order will inevitably be submerged in due course. Yet to the be- 
liever God offers the power of his Holy Spirit through the ministry 
of Word and Sacraments and the fellowship of the Church. By them 
the individual is enabled to act in a creative way. The Holy Spirit 
does not do away with, or replace, the individual’s natural abilities 
and faculties. But over against their limited application which re- 
sults from the narrow horizon of our sinful self-seeking the Holy 
Spirit opens one’s eyes to the whole panorama of God’s world and 
makes the believer willing to act in accordance with God’s purposes. 

The new life granted to the believer is life lived “in Christ.” In 
justification our relation to Christ is not limited to the knowledge of 
the historical fact that Christ died for us. It is Christ himself who, 
through the mouth of the person who proclaims to us the Gospel, 
calls forth faith in himself, and it is he who throughout our life quick- 
ens and sustains us. In return all our acts of faith, which, from a 
merely human perspective, seem to be rather imperfect and of slight 
significance for the history of mankind, become part of his life in the 
Church, and thus the believer's actions acquire a supernatural power 
and effectiveness, by means of which the sinful conditions of human 
society are transformed into the order of Christ’s kingdom. In that 
sense it can be said that the righteousness of Christ is imputed to us. 

How fallacious it is to tell people that “mankind will perish,” 
“Western civilization will be done with” or “Christianity will not 
survive” unless certain “Christian” actions are performed or certain 
“Christian” programs are adopted! The future depends entirely 
on the degree that we allow Christ to act through us, not on how 
much we accomplish. 

When faith is rightly understood as a life in Christ, we are immune 
against the temptation to conceive Christian ethics merely in terms 
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of prohibitions. Faith entails a constructive desire to impart the 
gifts of the Saviour to other people. It is true that Jesus’ warning 
not to be polluted by the world has led some people to the strange 
opinion that the Christian life consisted primarily in shunning 
worldly pleasures. But such an attitude is the denial of God’s justi- 
fying work. Instead of realizing that justification is a process and 
that we can live in fellowship with God only by constantly appre. 
hending afresh the offer of his grace in Jesus Christ, these people 
consider justification as a state, which once reached must be kept 
by the moral efforts of the believer. ‘That is to say, in their opinion 
God takes but the first step, and man has to do all the rest. 

This brief survey of the place and the role of justification in hu- 
man life shows that it is not possible to make human life meaningful 
just by offering ethical standards which in one respect or another 
would be superior to those held by other people. Man is unable 
to get rid of his own nature, and thus, without a transformation ef- 
fected by God, the changes advocated by the moralists are of rela- 
tively little significance. Emphasis upon justification as the central 
event of ethical life is necessary not merely in missionary and evan- 
gelistic work where unbelievers have to be shown the reason for the 
inadequacy and futility of their approach to life, but also within the 
Christian congregation. 

The Biblical idea of justification not only offers us the right under- 
standing of the meaning, scope, and goal of moral standards; it also 
provides an effective motive for right action and the strength to do 
good. In his life of faith the believer embraces the purpose of 
Christ who wants to transform this world into his Kingdom, and he 
does so out of love and gratitude for what Christ has done for him, 
not merely because it is morally or practically necessary to do so. 
Thus Christian ethics pursues a divine rather than a cosmic or hu- 
manistic goal, and its motivation is purely religious. 


IV. THE EXPERIENCE OF JUSTIFICATION 


While justification is a theological topic, in which we believe, it 
is not fully apprehended until it becomes an experience in the be: 
liever’s life. The divine act of justification implies that in the fel: 
lowship with God a new life starts in the believer. Our personality 
does not change, but, while by nature we move in the realm of the 
creatures, by faith we extend our sphere and reach at the same time 
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out into heaven. In the life of faith the stories and teachings of the 
Bible are gradually transformed from objects of learning into living 
realities. This change has an amazing effect upon our whole life. 
Once we realize that the heavenly things are real, we become quite 
literally Abraham’s children and members of the Body of Christ, the 
Holy Spirit actually speaks to us and operates in us, and a new dimen- 
sion is opened to our mind. Yet so many works on Christian ethics 
leave one with the impression that their authors do not believe in 
the existence of heavenly realities, and that the course of action which 
they recommend is actually independent of the fact that God exists. 
In such ethics there is, for example, no room for the unconventional 
because these people do not take into consideration the freedom that 
God’s Spirit imparts. 

Similarly, in many systems of Christian ethics one misses that bold- 
ness and sacrificial mood that comes alone from the realization of the 
presence of Christ. Conversely, through this experience of the heav- 
enly realities the believer is given a new outlook on life. Thereby 
new standards of living are discovered, our eyes are opened to the 
various needs of man, we see them in their right order of importance, 
and we pay attention to that neighbor whom God has assigned to us. 
This experiential character of justification cannot be sufficiently em- 
phasized. For it is the only way by which Christian ethics can be 
delivered from the shamefui fetters of rationalism. 

The experiential character of justification makes evident that for 
a life of faith it is not sufficient to establish a system of moral com- 
mandments or of ethical values. ‘The task of the Christian life has 
to be seen within the framework of a world in which and upon which 
God operates, and the possibility of Christian living has to be ex- 
plored in the light of the resources which God offers to the person 
who accepts his offer of justification in Jesus Christ. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By W. Burnet Easton, Jr. 


I 


Paul leaned against the rail and filled his pipe. 
The mist was off the water now; against 

The hills the last white wisps were fading in 
The morning sun. Today will be damn hot! 
A scorcher sure, unless we get a breeze. 

And hotter still in town. . . . There'll likely be 
A storm before the sun has set. Sooner 
Perhaps. But it may break the heat. 


The rest 
Had gone to town, except for Alice, and they 
Could go if that was what they wished. Not Paul. 
He struck a match and held it to his pipe 
Drawing the flame well down into the bowl. 
A good day this for work without the kids 
About. Paul flicked the match out on the rocks, 
Picked up his book and sank into a chair. 
If only Alice will not interrupt. 


But Alice, when the rest had gone to town, 

Had chosen to remain wth Paul, and Paul 

Had said that that was fine. “Alice and I 

Will hold the fort ‘till you get back,’ ” he’d said, 
And he had said it cheerfully enough. 

After all, Alice was his guest and more— 

A childhood playmate, almost member of 

The clan. But Alice’s loquaciousness! 

If once she gets well launched. . . . Audeboning 
I suppose. . . . If only I can seem to be 
Engrossed enough in work when she returns. . 


An hour passed and half an hour more. 
Hot, hot and humid the sunlight hung 
Forbodingly upon the dark green hills, 
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But Paul, his pipe long dead, read on in peace. 
Then Alice, dressed in giddy shirt and slacks, 
And vainly fanning with an envelope, 

Came down the path and up on to the porch. 


“Some torrid, huh?” 
“Yea verily, it’s hot.” 


She crossed the porch and flopped upon the swing. 
“I think I'll take a snooze if you don’t mind.” 


Relieved, Paul lit a cigarette and tried 

To read, and wondered if the day would pass 
Without a storm. But then a cracking storm 
May clear the air if not too much is wrecked 

Before it stops. 


II 
At length Paul paused to fill his pipe again. 
He struck a match and Alice stirred and stretched, 
And scratched an itch upon her thigh. 


“I think,” 
Yawned Alice, “that tobacco is most foul. 
But none the less I must admit that pipe 
Makes you look positively cool.” 
“Had a 
Good sleep?” 
“Uh-huh. What of the clock? Not time 
For lunch?”’ 


“Unless you're starved I thought we’d wait 
Another hour or so.” 


“Righto enough!” 


Paul settled back once more and sought his place. 
But Alice now was wide awake and turned 

Upon the swing. ‘Paulus, what think you are 
The prospects for our world?” 


Lord, this is it! 
But Paul said nothing hopefully. Lie low 
Although I guess it’s not much use, 
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“Indeed, 


Paulus, you’ve read enough. It’s much too hot 

To sleep or read. Now tell me what you think.” 

‘The prospects for our world? Oh Lord . . . damn hot! 
I think a thunderstorm will break—and then . 

It may be cooler.” 


But neither very bright. 


‘Not so bad, my dear, 


Now put your book 


Away. You'll have just scads of time for reading 
When we have gone back home. Although I do 
Reserve my right to disagree, I hold 

A high regard for what you think, as you 


Well know. 


Let’s talk. 


It’s too damn hot for else. 


I'll tell you what I think and I have thought 


About it quite a lot. 


I think,” and this 


With that familiar determination 
Which was peculiarly her own, “I think 
We need much more what I call ‘mixing up.’ ” 


“More mixing up!’ 


I’m mixed enough right now!” 


‘Please Paul. . . . We all are too parochial. 
We keep ourselves in pumpkin shells, and so 
We do not know what folk in other groups 

May think or feel, and since we do not know 


We do not care. 


Indifference conceived 


In ignorance begets indifference, 


But it matures in fear and in mistrust.” 


(That one is from some undigested speech.) 


“If we would have the peace, whose urgency 
Outweighs all else, we must eliminate 
Parochialism. ‘Therefore, say I, 


We must mix people up. 


I’m sure if we 


Could only get to know, to really know 
The ordinary Russian folk, there’d be 


No war. 


Alice! 


What do you say to that?”’ 


“Good God 


How would you go about it, mixing 


The ordinary Russians, who, no doubt, 


Are very decent people, and ourselves?”’ 
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“That would be difficult I do admit, 
Perhaps too difficult for us right now. 

But Paul, right here in our America 

We need more mixing up. For instance, Paul, 
Consider now a Portuguese from the 

West Indies who, let’s say, works all day long 
Punching papers with a pole in parks, 

Or worse, perhaps in stygian subway tubes. 
What do you know or understand of his 

Wants, aspirations and necessities? 

If you, with all your sympathy for those 

Who are less privileged, are unable 

To enter his experience because 

You never meet him man to man,. how can 

One hope the multitude, which is so smug, 

So parochial and so satisfied, 

To understand? So we Americans 

Have interracial conflicts, enmity 

And strikes. If we could solve our strife at home 
We might be more constructive then abroad. 

I know of no solution better than 

The one of mixing all the people up.” 


But Paul had now turned back again to read. 
He'd heard this line before—many a time, 
Asan old record played ad nauseum, 

For Alice loved discussion more than life 
And she would snap at almost any bait: 
Labor, religion, sex and politics 

Preferably, and with more heat than light. 
With half an ear Paul listened lest he need 
Reply, and tried again to read his book. 

On Alice went as confidently as 

Adollar watch, and now and then Paul caught 
Enough to keep the drift of what she said. 


“I know you're not a pacifist. . . . It’s nice 
To have to meet all sorts of different folk. . . . 
The conference was really tops. . . . Last spring 


One night we gabbed for hours and hours on end. . . . 
The communists. . . . The Greens—you don’t know them... . 


Companionate marriage... . The C.1.O.... 
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And then, “Not everyone agrees with me 

I know, but there are some who do. I have 
A friend, a very special friend—in fact 

More than a friend—much more, and he agrees 
We need more mixing up.” 


Dimly at first, 
But as the distant cawing of the crow 
Alerts the feeding stag to watchfulness 
The words “‘more than a friend” alerted Paul. 


“But now it’s done. It couldn’t last, you know. 
He’s got a family; his wife is sweet. . . 

I would not want to hurt her. And, no doubt 
It would most kill my dad were he to know.” 


Ye gods! That Alice, skinny, scrawny Alice, 

Our good old argumentative Alice, 

Has an affaire! . . . And after all these years! 

Well Paul you live and learn. . . . You cannot tell 
By a frog’s looks. . . . But it is just absurd. 


And Paul said nothing hopefully but reached 

As nonchalantly as he could for his 

Tobacco pouch. However, Alice now had stopped 
As though awaiting some reply from Paul. 

When none came Alice cleared her throat and said, 
‘Well Paul, are you most shocked? I s’pose 

You think I’ve been a fool, and at my age.” 


That something must be said this time was clear, 

But to postpone the issue and collect 

His thought, Paul first fastidiously filled 

His pipe, brushed off the crumbs, and struck a match. 
‘When one has reached your age I think she should 
Arrive at her decisions by herself.” 

And laying the match athwart the bowl Paul puffed. 


‘‘Now that’s lousy answer Paul.” 


“Well then, 
You say it’s over now. What's done is done. 
Forget it all. If that be more than you 
Can do, store up the good and cast the bad 
Away.” 
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“From you, Paul, that is no advice. 
That I can tell myself—and have; or if 

I wanted I could get a score of friends, 
So-called, who would tell me as much. . . . Besides 
It doesn’t do much good. .. . Paul! Paul! By all 
I have been taught and have believed since I 

Wore pigtails down my back, I have done wrong. 

It may sound screwy and without much sense, 

But not since those first foolish days with Fred, 

Before I knew what sort of man he was, 

Has such an utter happiness been mine. 

For the first time in years I felt as though 

I really were a person and not just— 

A dish-rag! squeezed out and then hung in the sink! 
I felt as though at last I’d learned to live! 

Could that be wrong? I know the world says so, 

Or it pretends to . . . but. . . . There was a danger 
Init. We would not willingly have hurt 

Our families. . . . The surreptitiousness 

Of cheap hotels, the fear of getting caught, 

The risk. . . . And yet, doggone, the very risk 

Itself gave every moment an especial 

Defiant kind of preciousness. . . . I am 

Disturbed. . . . I don’t know what to think or do. 
Was it so really wrong? I can’t see why... . 

And yet... .” 


Paul almost groaned aloud. He was 
Provoked, in part by her stupidity, 
In part by her intrusion on his time, 
Until remembrance summoned loyalty. 
Poor girl! Someone must always pull her out, 
And now it seems election lands on me. 
While bludgeoning his brain how best he might 
Begin, Alice, having once raised the gate, 
Burst forth anew. “Many’s the fight we’ve fought, Paul. 
And argued academically for hours. 
But this is not an academic question, 
And there is none in whom I put more trust. 
Oh Paul! You must not let me down! Give me 
The truth—unvarnished truth—as you see it.” 
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Paul contemplated carefully his pipe 

A while before he spoke. “If, Alice, you 
Insist, I'll say my say, which may not be 

Worth much, but it will hurt; you will not like 
What I shall have to say.” 


“So then that’s it! 
You really do believe, in spite of all 
You say about the Scylla and Charybdis 
Of what I should forget and not forget, 
That I have breached the Seventh and have sinned.” 


“That you did break the Law as set down in 
The Decalogue is patently a fact. 

But I have said no word of sin, nor do 

I now. The accusation ‘sinner’ is 

Not mine to make. No, I would rather use 
Another word. ‘Pathetic’ is the word 
That seems to fit the situation best.” 


“No! No! Sinner I may be if you will; 

I do admit I broke the laws of Church 

And State, and did it with my eyes not blind. 
But it was not pathetic! It was fine! 

You, Paul, wed happily to one wise wife, 

How could you understand the urgency 

Of my unhappiness all these long years? 

How could you know what it is like to feel, 

Not once or just occasionally, but 

Forever frustrated—and living seems 

Too much! And I don’t mean just sex, although 
To have been married once and then live on 
Alone is hard, damn harder than you think. 
But that was naught, or almost naught, compared 
To those long, lonely hours and nights and days 
That stretched, and ached with every stretch, 
Into the years, till all I ever dreamed 

Would be went by the board. And then I met 
A man who understood. I’m forty-three 

You know. None but a D.P., after years 

In concentration camps, receiving word 
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That he is free, knows half of what I felt. 

] met a man who understood in mind 

And heart as well as flesh. And I loved him! 
Asin? Perhaps. Pathetic? NO!” 


Paul sat 
In silence for a while and somewhat stunned. 
Because her worldly goods have been so great 
We had forgot how tough her life could be— 
More tough than we had thought because we did 
Not think. . . . But nonetheless she’s mostly reaped 
What she has sown... . 


“Ah, Alice dear, I do 
Not mean to hurt—at least deliberately. 
If you have found some satisfaction for 
Your thwarted years, rejoice in that, and for 
The rest—Forget the rest!” 
Paul could not bear 


To watch the face upon the swing, and looked 
Away unto the west and to the hills. 


No help from them; a storm is coming sure. 


“No Paul,” said Alice quietly at last, 

“That just won't do. I asked you for the truth, 
And you must give me it no matter what, 

As once old Endor gave the truth to Saul. 

Why do you use the word ‘pathetic’ Paul?” 


Paul shook his head. “I guess I’ve said too much. 
Let’s let it drop.” 


“No, that would be unfair, 
And unfair you have never been.” 


Paul rose 
And tapped the ashes from his pipe against 
The rail. “All right,”’ he said reluctantly, 
“If you insist, and your insistence is 
Legitimate, I’ll try to do my best.” 
Paul turned and once more slumped down in his chair, 
Drew a long breath and looked away across 
The lake. 
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“Let’s put it this way Alice dear, 
You've had a love affair and now you're torn 
Between: one horn—a solid satisfaction, 
Especially satisfying after years 
Of dearth; and then the other horn, a conscience— 
I think ‘conditioned’ is the word—by years 
Of Church, suburbia and too much home. 
Agreed?” 


“Agreed. Now what is the way out?” 


“A pretty hard way I’m afraid. Perhaps 
Too hard, but I would not be fair nor tell 
The truth were I to tell you less.” 


“Say on 
Paulus,” and Alice steeled herself, “say on.” 


Mechanically Paul refilled his pipe 
And laid it down untouched. No painless way. 
I guess I'd better go whole-hog and hope. 


“I think it would be best if we began 

Way back when we were kids. Pig-tails aside, 
My earliest remembrance of you 

Is in an argument—with me, Adele, ° 

Or Joan, or anybody young or old. 

Nor do I think I shall forget the day 

You had your mouth washed out with yellow soap 
For talking back to sainted Mrs. Rice.” 


‘“‘A tainted saint if ever there was one.” 


“Like Socrates in Plato’s Dialogues 

An argument was meat and drink to you, 

And you were ever the defender of 

The under-dog, or those you thought abused. 

We used to call you Mrs. Father William. 

It made you very mad. In general, 

You were agin’ what all the rest were for. 

On socialism and religion you 

Would talk for hours,” Paul smiled, “and still are as 
Of old.” 
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“But talk is good! Especially 
Good talk! I hope to keep on talking till 
Idie!” 


“In college days your major was 
‘The Liberal Club.’ It mostly was just talk. 
You summered at Seaacres or abroad. 
And your debut? . . . The moon was pale that night! 
But then there was the time you got as far 
As picketing a restaurant. You shocked 
Montclair, pained your papa, and were as pleased 
Aspunch. Again there was the time you worked 
A while somewhere along West Fourteenth Street. 
But not for long. Was it a month or less? 
You finished up quite safely sequestered 
At Seaacres, arguing with your dad 
The injustice of keeping Seaacres. 
All kinds of pinkish causes were, and are 
Your meat. The L. I. D., the F. O. R., 
The Women’s International League for Peace 
And Freedom, and what else I don’t recall.” 


“What would you have me do? Sit on my tail 
At home and knit? Hells bells! I’m not that kind!” 


“You surely aren’t.”’ 
“Well then?” 


“Although a bit 
Too prodigal for me, I don’t object. 
In much you know you have my sympathy. 
But like the adder which puts on a show, 
And fiercely coils and puffs but never strikes, 
You lacked a bite! ‘There were the protest meetings 
At Union Square, but ever you returned 
To the safe haven of Montclair and dad. 
Around the coffee cups you might protest 
The machinations of the N. A. M. 
But seduously scored your stocks and bonds. 


“Like all our generation that grew up, 
Iconoclastically, between the wars, 
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You were inclined, you more than most, to be 
A revolutionist. It was the time. 

We mostly did revolt against the Faith 

And its ununderstood restraints, for that 
Was easiest. ‘Those freedoms could be bought 
For least—or so we thought, and so it was 

For the short haul. With many the revolt 
Was but a fad, seed sown on rocky soil. 

It had no root and the revolters have 

Returned to comfortable nonentity 

Receiving their commensurate rewards.” 











“I hope you don’t think I am one of them!” 






‘And then, some seed was sown on richer soil. 
‘They saw the sham and the hypocrisy 

And sought sincerely other ways. Among 

These I have always counted you as one. 

You always were sincere and I believe 

You really mean to be sincere when you 

Talk on of mixing people up. But of 

The seed that fell on richer soil some sank 

Their roots deep in a cause and flourished; some, 
Like you, were choked by weeds of Rye, Montclair, 
Oak Park, Main Line,—in short, suburbia.” 

















Paul paused, picked up his pipe and struck a match, 
And Alice frowning spoke. “I think, somewhat, 

I get the drift of what you say, but not the whole. 
Of what I do I think you’re damn unfair. 

You know Adele must be with her Munroe. 

My father now is old and needs my care; 

Besides, I’ve got young Fred. What would you have 
Me do? Leave them and take a little flat 

In town? By golly, more than once, or twice, 

I’ve longed to do that very thing—but can’t! 

And you know that I can’t!” 












“I do not know 
You can’t!” And for the moment Paul was grim, 
But then relenting spoke in softer tone. 
“Believe me Alice, I do not enjoy 
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That I am saying what I feel I must. 
It was yourself who did insist, not I, 
And even now I’ll gladly give the whole 
Thing up.” 
Then Alice twisted on the swing 
And looked hard at the roof before she spoke. 
“I do not see what else I could have done, 
But Paul say on.” 


‘Perhaps that’s just the point. 
Perhaps there was naught else that you could do, 
Although that is not quite so certain sure. 
But the truth is, whether it be a fact 
Or a fiction, you have done nothing else— 
And that is why I say you are pathetic. 
Like Sisyphus you roll great stones in vain. 
You are a revolutionist at heart 
Without a revolution to your name. 
You always wanted to defy the world 
And to confound conventionality. 
That Negro boy you wanted once to marry— 
A darn fine guy as I recall—but did 
You, Alice, really love him, or was it .. . 
Or was it more the sheer audacity 
Of shocking all your friends and family? 
Ido not know; but if you did love him 
You lacked the faith to prove your love and leave 
Behind the very life you'd pilloried 
For years. At last you met and married Fred. 
Did you love him—even at first? Rather, 
Aside from sex and just the wish to have 
A man to call your own, was it not that 
Your Fred was bright (we all admit his brains) 
And smartly shocked the staid respectable 
With stark and scintillating leftishness? 
Already you have paid enough for that; 
I'll speak of it no more. 


“A favorite theme 
Of yours is pacifism. But what, to be 
Precise, did you do for the cause in the 
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Last war? You're all for mixing people up 
And challenge me with what I know about 
The Portuguese. Do you know him first hand? 
When did you ever eat a meal with one? 

If you believe in mixing people up 

Why don’t you go and live with them? It has 
Been done before.” 










“You know as well as I 






My father’s old. . . .” 






“Your argument about 
Your father being old is an excuse 
And not an argument. The apron-strings 
Not only have you not yet cut, but since 
Divorcing Fred you’ve made them strings of steel; 
And you are glad to have it so in spite 
Of all you say. I have no doubt there'd be 
A scene at first, but my suspicion is 
That when the first shock passed there’d be relief 
Because you'd found something significant 
To do at last. And further I suspect 
That you suspect that my suspicion is 
All too correct. Indeed, if you believe 
In mixing people up, why do you send 
Young Fred to Choate instead of P. S. 10! 











‘Enough, I’ve said enough! ‘To make it short! 
You, Alice, are a revolutionist 

Without a revolution to your name; 

Reformer who has never yet reformed 

One thing of consequence. You had to fight 
Conventionality and always failed! 

And now, at last, when you no more are young 
In one drear, desperate venture you defy 

The canons of your Church and heritage 

And,” Paul paused, “take a married man to bed! 
Sublime conclusion for a fighting reb! 
A hotel mattress for a barricade! 

One more statistic for Kinsey and Co.! 
That’s why I say ‘pathetic’ is the word.” 
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Paul ceased, and for a long time Alice lay 
Motionless, one arm thrown across her eyes, 
Her chin quivering and her lips drawn tight. 


A roll of thunder rumbled down the draw. 


A fly alighted on Paul’s sweaty wrist; 
With careless nonchalance it wiped its legs. 


Paul vaguely wondered when the storm would break. 


When Alice spoke at last her voice was low 

And calm, but with a tenseness underneath. 
“Allright. . . . All right. . . . And now what shall I do? 
Now that you have so well exposed the state 

Of my extremity, what cure have you? 

Now that you’ve seared my soul and shamed me to 
Myself, physician, what do you propose? 

But Paulus dear, for love of God, or me, 

Be kind! I guess I never had much guts, 

And now I doubt that I can take much more. 
Although I think there still may be some things 
That might be said in my defense I do 

Confess that in this picture you have penned 

I see one not the stranger I could wish. 

It’s too damn true, and you have hauled before 

My eyes that which has haunted me far more 

Than you may think. So Paul, if you love me 

Be kind! What mustI do? But make it not 

Too hard.” 


“Ah, Alice, would that I could say 
Do this, or that, and thus resolve your fears 
And hopes. Believe me if I could I would— 
But can’t. I have no blueprint for your life. 
No man can tell another man what he 
Must do. Were I to try I would usurp 
Most blasphemously the place of God and wreck 
My own immortal soul as well as yours. 
Icannot with preciseness tell you what 
To do; you must work that out for yourself. 
It will be hard and not without more pain 
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Than you may care to contemplate. Indeed,” 
Paul hesitated long, “it may well seem 

A crucifixion of a sort. . . . But there 

Can be a resurrection too! It’s not 
Impossible. . . . If you can find your faith.” 


“My faith? Why Paul,” and Alice roused again, 
“What do you mean? I am no atheist. 

I do believe in God and I believe 

In Man, and fruitless though you may feel my fight 
Has been, it was not fought without a faith.” 


“No Alice, you have faith in neither Man 

Nor God himself. And that is just the point. 
If you had faith in either one (and thus 

In both) you would have gone to the earth’s end 
With that Negro of yours. If you had faith 
In God or Man you would not talk about 

Just mixing up folk academically. 

You would be so inexorably mixed 

In some cause, great to you, that ‘what to do’ 
Would be unthinkable. A faith is not 

To hold that God exists—the demons do 

As much and squirm; a faith is to believe 

God acts and act accordingly—no less! 

In spite of all the protest meetings you 

So diligently attend, and all you say, 

Your faith is in suburbia, and in 

Your father’s bank account. If you would be 
A revolutionist then find a rebel’s 

Faith. Otherwise accept Montclair! It has 
Its own rewards. Such is the small or great 
That I or any man can say to your 

Deep need. . . . Find faith—or perish fruitlessly!”’ 


Paul suddenly became aware that it 

Was dark and a cold wind was whipping through 
The trees. A bolt of light crashed from the sky; 

Big drops of rain came thumping on the roof. 
“Come on!” he said. ‘We'll have to clear the porch, 
And then we'll see about a bite to eat.” 
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The snow was piled up high on either side 

The walk when Paul returned for lunch that day. 

As he came stomping in the kitchen door 

His wife whirled round. “Paul, dear,” she cried, “It’s you!” 


“Himself, in person, as he is today!” 
“You haven't heard?” 

‘““That you are very sweet?” 
“No Paul, I’m serious.” 


“No more than I! 
Although you are at times cantankerous 
You are the sweetest wife that I have got, 
Or ever hope to have. But what’s the news?” 


“Oh Paul, it’s bad! We've had a wire from 
Adele. It’s almost unbelievable. .. . 

Alice is in a sanitarium. 

They had to take her there last evening, Paul.” 


Paul slowly sat down on the kitchen stool 
And let his brief-case drop upon the floor. 


My God. ... 
Sosoon.... 
I hit much nearer to 
The mark than I supposed... . 


Could I have brought 
Ren ...? 


Perhaps. .. . 
An awful thought ...! 
And yet 


I'm sure it would have happened anyway. 


“Paul! . . . Paul! Is there not something we can do?” 


“Can do? . . . I guess there’s nothing more to do 

Right now . . . except stand by and wait. While you 
Get on the lunch I'll go and phone her dad. 

I'll let him know that we are standing by.” 





THE SANCTITY OF HUMAN LIFE 


By JoHn SuTHERLAND BoNNELL 


I 


"Tne word “euthanasia” is from the Greek “euthanatos” which 
means an easy death. The term generally refers to a proposal 
that the law should sanction an easy death for those suffering 
from an incurable and painful disease. Oftentimes, however, it 
includes those handicapped by incapacitating malformation or ex. 
treme mental incompetency, so that they have ceased to be either 
agreeable or useful to themselves or to society. 

The subject has been thrust into public attention, in New York 
State, because of a campaign sponsored by more than a thousand 
physicians and a smaller group of clergymen who presented a peti- 
tion to the state legislature for the passing of an act to legalize a 
modified form of voluntary euthanasia. No one will be surprised 
that physicians and surgeons are the chief proponents of the meas- 
ure, though both in Great Britain and in this country a number of 
prominent ministers and educators have added their sanction on 
ethical grounds. A group of clergymen in Britain declared that 
voluntary euthanasia when “carefully safeguarded” should not be 
considered as “‘contrary to the teachings of Christ or to the principles 
of Christianity.” 

The principal argument advanced by the medical men is that the 
benefits of narcotics in the case of patients who are incurably and 
painfully ill are progressively decreased. A harrowing case quoted 
by one physician reads as follows: 


‘She was sodden with cancer. Every nerve fibre responded hourly 
to pressure pain that sapped her strength and gave her relentless tor- 
ment. A cursory examination made it plain that the disease was so 
far advanced that any hope of alleviation was illusory. 

‘Doctor,’ she said, and reached her yellow hand to claw mine, ‘the 
pain is dreadful, and I am only a misery to my folks. Can Doctor 
put me out of my misery?’ ”’ 


Every pastor has seen instances of sufferers lingering with painful 
and incurable diseases. It must be confessed, however, that there 
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are many occasions when a pastor leaves the sick-room, where a suf- 
ferer is enduring his travail with serene faith and courage, feeling 
that he, rather than his parishioner, has been given profound spir- 
itual inspiration. 

In the case of seriously malformed and idiotic children, who are 
not included in the proposed New York law, the chief argument for 
euthanasia is based on the fact that there is so little accommodation 
in public institutions for these wretched creatures who are so dis- 
tressing to the members of their own family, as well as utterly use- 
less to society. Would it not be much better, it is argued, to rid 
society of the burden of these creatures by putting them painlessly 
to death? A discussion of euthanasia should include these mental 
defectives, for in many ways they are a greater problem to society 
than the incurably ill. 

Such considerations are indeed in the minds of the medical men 
who are advocating voluntary euthanasia in New York state. In 
their literature the question is asked, Why should not mental defec- 
tives and others incapable of giving consent be included in the pres- 
ent proposed bill for the legalization of euthanasia? 

The Euthanasia Society of America replies that after careful con- 
sideration it has been decided to devote their present * efforts to vol- 
untary euthanasia, since this measure will encounter the least oppo- 
sition. Every thoughtful person must realize that once the principle 
of euthanasia is conceded, its application will almost certainly be 
broadened to include all these classes. 


II 


Euthanasia has been advocated ever since the time of Plato. The 
philosopher justified suicide in the case of intolerable pain or dis- 
grace, and in his Model State, which is an idealized form of the con- 
stitution of Sparta, he favors a somewhat ruthless application of the 
principle of euthanasia to sickly children and to invalids. 

In Plato’s Republic (V. 460 C) we read, “The child of inferior par- 
ents and any maimed offspring of the others . . . will secretly be 
put out of the way as is fitting.” Aristotle’s views are somewhat 
similar. 


Euthanasia, which is sometimes described as “social surgery,” was 
practiced over a considerable period in Sparta. Sparta succeeded in 


1Italics mine. 
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maintaining a high standard of physical efficiency through the elim- 
ination of weaklings, combined with a primitive form of eugenics, 

Plutarch tells us that the father had no authority to rear his child 
when it was born. He brought it to the elders who examined the 
infant. If the child were well and strong, they bade him rear it; if 
it were feeble and ill-shaped, they sent it to the so-called “‘place of 
casting-out,”” a chasm near Mount Taysetos. 

Roman philosophy on the subject of euthanasia borrowed its ideas 
from the Greeks. In ancient Rome the father would examine the 
new-born child for defects, moving its limbs. If he found anything 
of a serious nature wrong with the baby, he would break its back 
across his knee. 

III 


The program advocated nowadays by medical and religious lead- 
ers is quite different from the cruder Greek and Roman efforts. It 
is more humane and is restrained by ethical considerations developed 
during nineteen hundred years of Christian history. 

The proposed law for New York state declares that a person who 
is sane and over twenty-one years of age, if suffering from an incura- 
ble disease, may apply to a court for euthanasia. When a certificate 
to this effect has been supplied by a physician, the court appoints a 
three-man board to investigate. “Iwo of its members are doctors, 
who check the physician’s diagnosis. The third member of the 
board must be a lawyer who examines the legal aspects of the case 
and satisfies himself that the patient has acted of his own free will. 
If the board reports favorably to the court a permit is granted, and 
a few days later the three-man board visits the patient again to in- 
sure that he still requests euthanasia. If this is the case, in the pres- 
ence of the board, any physician of the patient’s choice (provided, of 
course, that he is willing to act) administers death painlessly. 

Physicians, however, are themselves well aware of the grave dan- 
gers involved, and not a few able medical men are opposed to the 
project. For instance, in a recent number of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association the statement is made, “Doctors know 
that cases arise when decisions have to be made on this supreme mat- 
ter. What they will strongly oppose is any effort to legalize such a 
course of action.” 

The following are some of the considerations that may be urged 


against euthanasia: 
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The suggestion that in some circumstances death is more desirable 
than life may well promote a wave of suicides among neurotics and 
others of weak and unbalanced mind. The potential suicide would 
be given encouragement rather than be restrained. 

Doctors who oppose the project fear that the legalization of eutha- 
nasia would result in many so-called ‘‘justifiable homicides,” rather 
than render these less frequent, so that a problem even greater than 
at present would be faced by judges and juries. Infanticide, espe- 
cially in the case of illegitimacy, has reached disturbing proportions. 
Some physicians claim that legal justification for the taking of a hu- 
man life under certain circumstances would provide potential in- 
fanticides with a kind of moral sanction, thus worsening the present 
situation. 

Again, a question is raised as to whether such far-reaching powers 
ought to be vested in the state. Are we prepared to give it author- 
ity in so vital an area? At present the state concedes the right to 
take a human life in battle, in certain cases of self-defense, and in 
capital punishment. Is it wise to extend to the state the power to 
authorize the destruction of the incurably ill and perhaps later the 
maimed and the mentally defective? Might the state itself not be 
later tempted to usurp some of these rights? 

The practicing of certain forms of euthanasia is one of the crimes 
for which we indicted the Nazis. The New York Times reporting 
the trial of twenty-three German doctors points out that in addition 
to medical experiments performed upon inmates of concentration 
camps one of their gravest offenses was a program of euthanasia 
aimed at the elimination of “useless eaters’’—the crippled, the in- 
curably ill, and the hopelessly retarded or insane among the Ger- 
man people. One of these doctors, in his defense, said that a first- 
class, modern battleship could be built from the money saved by 
eliminating the cost of food and shelter for such useless people. 

No one would suggest for a moment that the American physicians 
and clergymen are motivated by the aims of the Nazi leaders. The 
impulse behind the New York state proposals springs from a com- 
mendable spirit of human compassion. The proposed British and 
American law also excludes from its provisions the hopelessly crip- 
pled and demented. ‘The insane could not be brought within the 
scope of the present proposals unless they are amended, since they 
apply only to voluntary euthanasia. If the benefits of a painless 
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death are in certain cases as great as its advocates contend, one won- 
ders on what principle of compassion this blessing is withheld from 
a great proportion of sufferers merely because they cannot request a 
merciful release. Furthermore, why should this boon be given only 
to the sufferers from physical pain? Many people contend that men- 
tal suffering is more intolerable than even the most acute physical 
agony. The moment these issues are raised one sees that the prin- 
ciple of euthanasia reaches into almost every area of human life. 


IV 


If euthanasia should eventually be applied to the hopelessly de- 
formed and crippled, society will be faced with the delicate problem 
of deciding on a satisfactory basis of judgment as to who of these, if 
any, shall be permitted to survive. How should we know whether 
or not such a cripple might not ultimately become a greater asset to 
the community than many people who are rated as physically normal? 
One can even visualize a physician accomplishing the destruction of 
a dreadfully crippled babe at its birth, never knowing that he has 
robbed the world of a Steinmetz. 

A moving article from the pen of Frederick Loomis, M.D., printed 
in the Coronet tells how he came within seconds of letting a baby 
girl die at birth because it was tragically malformed. A throb of life 
in the infant’s body urged him to save her. Now, in adult life, she 
has become a celebrated American harpist. 

If the principle of euthanasia should ever be generally adopted it 
will rob the medical profession of one of its most valuable assets— 
the confidence inspired in the patient by the fact that the physician 
has ever been regarded as a sustainer of life. Back of the modern 
doctor is an age-old tradition of prolonging life while making the 
patient as comfortable as medical skill permits. Now, if in addition 
to the function of healer is added, on occasion, that of life-taker, a 
powerful factor in the building of the patient’s morale will be lost. 

Everyone who has had dealings with the sick is aware of the suspi- 
cions that illness so often generates in the mind of patients. Scraps 
of conversation that they overhear are weighed and oftentimes mis- 
understood. The belief that those who surround them are worried 
by their condition will often cause the patient to lose heart and give 
up the struggle. The very presence of a quiet, assured, confident 
physician in the sick-room will be sufficient to turn the tide. 
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Even today when the preservation of life is the sole function of 
the physician patients oftentimes become gravely disturbed by medi- 
cal consultation. What will be the effect on the minds of such sick 
persons who know that euthanasia has been sanctioned by law? 
Without the slightest doubt patients will seriously question whether 
or not this consultation is concerned with putting the sufferer out 
of his pain by involuntary means. 

When a Gallup Poll was taken across the United States in 1947 
on the subject of euthanasia fifty-four per cent of those questioned 
voted against the project, and only thirty-seven per cent for it. Far 
more significant, however, is the fact that people over fifty years of 
age, to whom normally the law would most apply, voted two to one 
against the adoption of such a project. 

The problem is one of very great difficulty, and the considerations 
outlined above do not by any means settle the issue. The prolonged 
and severe sufferings of the hopelessly ill present a great problem to 
the heart and conscience of modern man. 

A New York clergyman tells of a problem presented to him by a 
physician in his congregation. For seven years he had visited a pa- 
tient who was completely paralyzed and lay like a log, deprived of 
speech, hearing, and sight. Said the doctor, “He is in pain, whether 
he feels it or not.’” ‘The doctor added, “Can you as a clergyman see 
any purpose in allowing such a life to be prolonged?” The minister 
did not report his answer. 

One may well raise the question as to what kind of human society 
would result if euthanasia were generally practiced in situations such 
as outlined by the physician. Even though the patient may be un- 
aware of the loving solicitude of those who care for his every need, 
it ministers to the moral and spiritual enrichment of those who so 
unselfishly cherish even the hollow shell of one who is dear to them. 

In the economy of nature pain undoubtedly plays a constructive 
part. ‘The complete elimination of pain would probably have seri- 
ous consequences in the character of the human individual. We 
have all been inspired by the sight of someone courageously meeting 
the challenge of incurable illness and pain, quietly fulfilling the tasks 
of life while strength permitted, and at last going out with all the 
trumpets sounding. 

What shall we say, however, of a situation like that described by a 
clergyman who favors euthanasia? He describes a woman who is 
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eighty-eight years of age who has been told by her physicians that 
there is no hope of her recovery. She is in intense pain and lies 
helpless in bed, longing and praying for the day of her death. 

Not even in such an extreme instance is one driven to voluntary 
euthanasia as a solution. Constant advances are being made in the 
production of more effective narcotics and in the techniques of nerve 
blocking. But a far more significant and hopeful development has 
appeared. It may well revolutionize medical thinking on the sub- 
ject of the relief of intractable pain. I refer to the surgical opera- 
tion known as “unilateral prefrontal lobotomy.’’ While this devel- 
opment is still in its infancy, its effectiveness has been demonstrated 
beyond doubt or questioning. One of the leading neuro-surgeons of 
the United States, whose remarkable achievements I have seen at 
first hand, in response to my inquiry, reports as follows: 


“I have now performed this operation on approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty patients, with good results in seventy per cent, fair 
results in fifteen per cent, and failure in fifteen per cent. I regard 
the results as good when the patient after operation no longer spon- 
taneously complained of pain or asked for analgesic medication; fair 
when the patient continued to complain of some pain, but required 
far less medication than he had before; and a failure when the pain 
continued unchanged. 

“These operations were performed on patients suffering from 
pathological conditions, the majority of them malignant tumors, 
in all parts of the body. Many of these patients suffered pain from 
tumors located in parts of the body where no other type of surgery 
could relieve the pain, such for instance as carcinoma of the tongue, 
the jaw, or the cervical spine. ‘The failures were usually related to 
grave advance of the destructive malignancy to a point where the 
pain produced was so severe as to break through the protective 
screen imposed by the unilateral lobotomy. Some of these patients 
were subsequently relieved of their pain by performance of a lobot- 
omy on the second side of the brain.” 


On the subject of the effect upon the patients’ personality of such 
an operation, the neuro-surgeon writes: 

“The prefrontal lobotomy . produces no detectable alteration 
either in the intellect or personality of the patient. . Even the 


patient badly debilitated by widespread malignant disease tolerates 
the unilateral lobotomy with amazing ease.” 


Here seemingly is a most effective answer to the problem of the 
sufferings of incurably ill patients. The fact that the operative 
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procedure is relatively simple in the hands of a thoroughly trained 
neuro-surgeon opens to sufferers unlimited vistas of hope. 

The writer in his pastoral experience has witnessed the almost 
miraculous results accomplished by the operation in the relief of 
intolerable pain. In one instance the patient lived for an additional 
three months completely free of suffering and growing steadily in 
spiritual maturity. Her dear ones will remember with gratitude 
as long as they live the happy comradeship of those months and the 
spiritual understanding that came to them as they faced the inevi- 
table climax in the spirit of unquenchable faith. 

The supreme consideration for Christian leaders as they face the 
issue of euthanasia will always be the ethical and spiritual. As in- 
heritors of the spiritual tradition of Judaism they will be grateful 
that at a time when the Greeks and the Romans practiced infanticide 
and crude forms of euthanasia, the Jewish faith to its credit set its 
face resolutely against these pagan practices. Christianity has never 
ceased to emphasize the sanctity of human life and the value of the 
individual, even the humblest and lowliest, including the afflicted in 
mind and body. 

Followers of the Great Physician will do well to explore every con- 
structive alternative before committing themselves to a program that 
might well undermine, in our society, belief in the sanctity of human 
life and that might open the door to evils only dimly apprehended 
today in the proposed legalization of euthanasia. 





OUR RIGHT TO DIE 


By JoszpH FLETCHER 


I 


HE present-day legal position of euthanasia, the one form of 

taking life with which we are concerned in medical morals, is 

neither ethically clear nor (for some of us, at least) satisfactory 
to conscience. The law of murder fails to take any account of the 
physical and mental (and therefore, I think, we may add spiritual) 
condition of the victim; and suicide is a legal felony. As moralists, 
we who justify euthanasia are asking the lawyers and law-makers to 
recognize it as a “justifiable homicide” rather than a felony, whether 
it be merciful death self-administered by the patient, with medical 
assistance, or administered by the physician. There is, at bottom, 
no real moral difference between self-administered euthanasia and 
the medically administered form when it is done at the patient’s 
request. 

Bills to legalize euthanasia have been introduced, without success, 
in the British Parliament in 1936, and in the State legislatures of 
Nebraska in 1937 and New York in 1947. The hurdle, of course, 
is partially moral reservation and “‘the cake of custom,” and partially 
legal inertia. The biggest issue is drawn around our idea of “mur- 
der.”” It is defined by general agreement to be, ““The killing of one 
human being by another with malice aforethought.”* This defini- 
tion is applied to condemn euthanasia when medically administered, 
just as the concept of suicide, or self-murder, is used to prohibit 
euthanasia self-administered. The legal difficulty with any form of 
suicide, naturally, is that no sanction or penalty can be applied when 
the crime is successful; it operates as a deterrent only in the case that 
an attempt might be unsuccessful. But no such problem arises in 
medical euthanasia. In the United States, at present, euthanasia is 
nowhere allowed by statute or by judicial decision. 

Moralists would contend that malice is not present as a motive 
in mercy-killings; that they are mercy-aforethought, not malice- 
aforethought. Buta court, in Turner v. State, has ruled that hatred 


126 American Jurisprudence, 161. 
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and malevolence are not necessary to express “malice.” * There 
need be only “‘an actual and deliberate intention to take the life of 
another.”” ‘Thus malice in the law becomes a technical term mean- 
ing premeditation, and when unqualified it makes euthanasia not 
only a felonious homicide, but murder. For unlike manslaughter, 
euthanasia is certainly a deliberated deed. ‘The issue here is not a 
mere matter of legal precedents; it goes much deeper to the philoso- 
phy of law, and therefore to ethics and our belief about man and 
human nature. 

Our courts already recognize and allow what they call “justifiable 
homicide” in some circumstances when we are attacked by other 
human beings. What the lawyers have not explained to the satis- 
faction of some of us is why the same ethical realism may not be 
applied in cases of attack by disease and incurable suffering. Cer- 
tainly the right to take life in self-defense is at stake in either situa- 
tion. If it is replied that in self-defense against human attack we 
are seeking to preserve our life, whereas in euthanasia we are seek- 
ing to destroy our life, then we can (and must) call into question any 
such pure vitalism, and deny that “‘life’’ is adequately conceived as 
merely vital existence or breathing! For the man of moral integrity 
and spiritual purpose, the mere fact of being “‘alive” is not as impor- 
tant as the terms of the living! As every hero and every martyr 
knows, there are some conditions without which he refuses to con- 
tinue living. Surely among these conditions, along with loyalty to 
justice and brotherhood, we can include self-possession and personal 
integrity. Incurable pain destroys self-possession and disintegrates 
personality, as any wide acquaintance with sick beds will teach us. 
Our medical servants know it well. 

Furthermore, the law usually stipulates that “murder” is killing 
from a deliberate and premeditated design “unless it is excusible and 
justified.” * Here is a legal qualification of the principle of malice 
which is highly a propos of euthanasia. It is a qualification made 
necessary in the law by such cases as the man who has had to plan his 
self-defense against someone with designs on his life. Euthanasia is 
planned and deliberate, but it is also ‘excusable and justified,” unless 
(of course) the law wishes to accept a purely vitalistic doctrine of the 
human being. 


Cited in Linacre Quarterly, vol. xiv, no. 2, April, 1927. 
’ Quoted by C, F. Potter, Reader’s Scope, May, 1947, p. 113, 
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Perhaps the model legislation is a bill proposed in New York State 
by the “Committee of 1776,” namely, by 1,776 physicians who seek 
legislation to make euthanasia lawful, so that they and their patients 
may be protected from possible prosecution for a practice which, as 
everybody knows, goes on anyway. The bill, backed by the Eutha. 
nasia Society of America, suggests three things essentially: (1) Any 
sane person over 21 years old, suffering from an incurably painful 
disease, may petition a court of record for euthanasia, in a signed and 
attested document, with an affidavit from the attending physician 
that in his opinion the disease is incurable; (2) the Court shall ap. 
point a commission of three, at least two of whom shall be physicians, 
to investigate all aspects of the case, and to report back to the court 
whether the patient understands the purpose of his petition and 
comes under the provisions of the act; (3) upon a favorable report 
by the Commission, the court shall grant the petition, and if it is still 
wanted by the patient euthanasia may be administered by a physician 
or any other person chosen by the patient or the Commission. 

There are elements in this proposal that deserve our thoughtful 
attention. ‘The bill is permissive, not mandatory. The request for 
euthanasia must originate with the patient. The patient’s freedom 
to change his mind at any time is fully guaranteed. Disinterested 
parties inquire into the whole matter. The permit is used only if 
and when the patient chooses. It leaves aside the whole question of 
eugenic euthanasia for solution at another time, and by other legal 
instruments. The merits of medical euthanasia are not inherently 
tied to the case for eugenical euthanasia. 


II 


It is at this point that we can turn to the definitely moral argu- 
ments for and against euthanasia. I will speak as directly as I can 
to ten of the more common and important objections. Suppose we 
deal with them in a kind of dialogue fashion. 

(1) It is objected that euthanasia, when voluntary, is really sui- 
cide. If this is true, and I believe it is, then the proper question is: 
“Have we ever a right to commit suicide?” A plea for legal recog: 
nition of “man’s inalienable right to die” is placed by the physicians 
at the head of their petition to the New York General Assembly. 
Has man any such right, however limited and “imperfect” it may be’ 
Surely he has, for otherwise the hero, the martyr, and all those who 
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deliberately give their lives are morally at fault. It might be replied 
that there is a difference between the suicide, who is directly seeking 
to end his life, and the hero or martyr who is directly seeking some 
other end entirely, death being only an undesired by-product. But 
to make this point is only to raise the question of what purposes are 
sufficient to justify the loss of one’s life. If altruistic values, such as 
defense of the innocent, are enough to justify loss of life (and we will 
all agree that they are), then it may be argued that personal integrity 
isa value worth the loss of life, especially since (by definition) there 
isno hope of relief from the demoralizing pain and no further pos- 
sibility of serving others. To call euthanasia “egoistic’’ makes no 
sense, since in the nature of the case the patient is not choosing his 
own good rather than the good of others. 

Furthermore, it is important to recognize that there is no cause, 
in a rational or Christian outlook, to regard life itself as sacrosanct. 
As a ministers’ petition to buttress the New York bill puts it, “We 
believe in the sacredness of personality, but not in the worth of mere 
existence or ‘length of days.’ . . . We believe that such a sufferer 
has the right to die, and that society should grant this right, showing 
the same mercy to human beings as to the sub-human animal king- 
dom.” (I might just remark, incidentally, that society can only rec- 
ognize an “inalienable right,” it cannot confer it. Persons are not 
mere creatures of the community.) On the personalistic view of 
man and morals, personality is supreme over mere life. To prolong 
life uselessly, while the personal qualities of freedom, knowledge, 
self-possession and control, and responsibility are sacrificed, is to at- 
tack the moral status of a person, to deny morality, and to submit to 
fatality. 

(2) It is objected that euthanasia, when involuntary, is murder. 
This is really a question for social ethics, since it presumes that con- 
sent (personal choice) is not a factor in the patient’s rdle. It there- 
fore is not strictly a part of this study. I might, however, add to 
what has been said about the word ‘“‘murder” in law and legal defini- 
tion, that people with a moral rather than a legal interest (such as 
doctors, pastors, patients and their friends) will never concede that 
“malice” means only premeditation, entirely divorced from the mo- 
tive and the end sought. These factors are entirely different in 
euthanasia from the motive and the end in murder, even though the 
means (taking life) happens to be the same. If we can make no 
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moral distinction between human acts involving the same means, 
then the thrifty parent who saves in order to educate his children is 
no higher in the scale of merit than the miser who saves for the sake 
of hoarding. 

(3) What of the common religious opinion that God reserves for 
himself the power to decide the moment when a life shall cease? 
Koch-Preuss, the Catholic text in moral theology, says euthanasia is 
the destruction of ‘‘the temple of God and a violation of the property 
rights of Jesus Christ.’’* It seems to me enough just to answer that 
if this divine-monopoly theory is valid, then it follows with equal 
force that it is immoral to lengthen life. Is medical care after all 
only a human or “demonic” pretension, by which men (especially 
physicians) try to put themselves in God’s place? Prolonging life, 
on the view taken by Roman Catholics, when a life appears to be 
ending through natural or physical causes, is just as much an inter- 
ference with natural determinism as mercifully ending a life before 
physiology does it in its own amoral way! 

This argument that we cannot “‘tamper’’ with life also assumes that 
physiological life is sacrosanct. But I repeat, this doctrine is a form 
of vitalism or naturalistic philosophy. Dean Sperry of Harvard Di- 
vinity School, who is usually a little more sensitive to the scent of 
unorthodoxy, wrote recently in the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine that Albert Schweitzer’s doctrine of “reverence for life” has 
strong claims on men of conscience.’ Perhaps so, but men of con- 
science will surely reject it if it is left unqualified and absolute. As 
William Temple once pointed out, “The notion that life is abso- 
lutely sacred is Hindu or Buddhist, not Christian,” although he 
failed to remark that even those religionists forget their doctrine 
when it comes to suttee and hari-kari. He said, further, that the 
argument that it cannot ever be right to kill a fellow human being 
will not stand up because ‘‘such a plea can only rest upon a belief 
that life—physiological life—is sacrosanct. This is not a Christian 
idea at all; for, if it were, the martyrs would be wrong. _ If the sanc- 
tity is in life, it must be wrong to give your life for a noble cause as 
well as to take another’s. But the Christian must be ready to give 
life gladly for his faith, as for a noble cause. Of course, this implies 
that, as compared with some things, the loss of life is a small evil; 


411. 76. He cites texts like I Cor. 3: 16-17. ; 
5 December 23, 1948, 239: 985-990. Subsequently published by Hoeber, as The Ethical 
Basis of Medical Care, New York, 1950. 
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and if so, then, as compared with some other things, the taking of 
life is a small injury.” ° 


Unfortunately for Temple’s immediate purpose, which was to 
justify military service, he failed to take account of the factor of 
free choice as a right of the person who thus loses his life, and his 
argument consequently falls to the ground. But its relevance and 
strength in the matter of euthanasia is perfectly obvious, and com- 
pletely convincing. 

(4) It is also objected by religious moralists that euthanasia vio- 
lates the Biblical command, “Thou shalt not kill.” But it is doubt- 
ful whether this kind of “biblicism” is any more valid than the vi- 
talism we have rejected. Indeed, it is a form of fundamentalism, 
common to both Catholics and reactionary Protestants. Thus Mon- 
signor Robert McCormick, presiding judge of the Archdiocesan 
Ecclesiastical Tribunal of New York, warned the General Assembly 
in 1947 not to “set aside the commandment “Thou shalt not kill.’ ”’? 
In the same vein the general secretary of the American Council of 
Christian Churches, an organization of fundamentalist Protestants, 
denounced the fifty-four clergymen who supported the euthanasia 
bill, claiming that their action was “an evidence that the modern- 
istic clergy have made further departure from the eternal moral 
law.” * 

Certainly those who justify war and capital punishment (as most 
Christians do) cannot condemn euthanasia on this ground. I might 
point out to the fundamentalists that the beatitude, “Blessed are the 
merciful,” has the force of a commandment too! The medical pro- 
fession lives by it. But the simplest way to deal with this Christian 
text-proof objection might be to point out that the translation, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” is faulty; it should be (as in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer), “Thou shalt do no murder,” i.e., unlawful killing. We 
might also remind the Bible-bound moralists that there was no con- 
demnation either of Abimilech who chose to die, or of his faithful 
sword-bearer who carried it out for him.° 

(5) Another common objection in religious quarters is that suf- 
fering is a part of the divine plan for the good of man’s soul, and 
must be accepted. Does this mean that the physician’s Hippocratic 


6 Thoughts in War Time, pp. 31-32. 

* Quoted by H. N. Oliphant, Redbook Magazine, September, 1948. 
8Ut supra. 

8 Judges 9: 54. 
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Oath is opposed to Christian virtue and doctrine? If this simple and 
naive idea of suffering were a valid one, then we should not be able 
to give our moral approval to anesthetics or any medical relief of 
human suffering. Such has been the objection of many religionists 
at every stage of medical conquest. ‘Those who have some acquaint- 
ance with the theological habit of mind can understand how even 
the question of euthanasia may be colored by the fact of the Cross as 
a symbol of redemptive suffering in Christian doctrine. As Emil 
Brunner has said of the crucifix, “It is not without significance that 
the picture of a dying man is the sacred sign of Christendom.” * But 
when it is applied to suffering in general it becomes, of course, a 
rather uncritical ‘“exemplarism’”’ which ignores the unique theologi- 
cal claims made for the Cross. 

It is much more realistic and humble to take as our regulative 
principle the rule that, “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall find 
mercy,’ since this moral standard gives more recognition, in actual 
fact, to the motive of compassion which, according to the theology 
of atonement, lies behind the crucifixion of Jesus. ‘All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.” Mercy to the suffering is certainly the point of Psalm 
103, verse 13: “As a father hath compassion on his children, so hath 
the Lord compassion on them that fear him: for he knoweth our 
frame.” Let the biblicist take his position on the Book of Job, 
which explores the problem of human suffering and leaves it a mys- 
tery for the man of faith. Some have tried to find a recommenda- 
tion of suicide in the advice given by Job’s wife, but it is hardly more 
than a warning that he must not curse God.** Our point here is that 
even Job never hinted that euthanasia was wrong; he only wondered 
(as we all do sometimes) why it is needed or desired. 

(6) It is frequently pointed out, as an objection to euthanasia, that 
patients pronounced incurable might recover after all, for doctors 
can and do make mistakes of prognosis. Frankly, this seems to me 
a fundamentally obstructive argument. Doctors are indeed finite 
creatures. So they may also err in recommending operations, or 
other forms of treatment. As far as the accuracy of their advice is 
concerned, we have to trust them, although it is always our right to 
doubt their advice and to “change doctors.” If this was a common 
attitude, however, it would spell the doom of practical medicine. 


10 Man in Revolt, New York, 1939, pp. 388-399. 
11 Job 2: 9-10. 
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It is sometimes added that if we will just “hang on,” something may 
turn up, perhaps a new discovery, which will save us after all. I 
suggest that all we need to say to this particular objection is that by 
no stretch of the imagination, in a typical situation, can we foresee 
a discovery that will restore health to a life already running out. A 
patient dying of metastic cancer may be considered already dead, 
though still breathing. 

(7) It is said (with some truth) that patients racked by pain might 
make impulsive and ill-considered requests for euthanasia, if it were 
morally and legally approved. ‘To this there are two rejoinders: 
first, that a careful law, such as the Euthanasia Society’s, would pro- 
vide that there must be medical advice that death is certain, which 
rules out any hasty euthanasia in a non-fatal illness; and second, that 
the law would provide an interval between application and admin- 
istration. It should not permit euthanasia to be done on the spur of 
the moment, and the patient should be free to withdraw his request 
at any time. ‘The requirement that the disease must be of a fatal 
character is needed to guard against unconscious wishes for destruc- 
tion sometimes apparent in patients. The confirmation of the pa- 
tient’s and the attending physician’s decisions by disinterested parties 
isa sufficient bulwark against impulsive action. 

(8) Sometimes we hear it said that the moral and legal approval of 
euthanasia would weaken our moral fiber and tend to encourage us 
to minimize the importance of life. I cannot see any very real hope 
of taking hold of an objection life this, with its broad value-terms like 
“moral fiber” and “the importance of life.’” It could just as easily 
be reasoned that to ask for euthanasia, to leave voluntarily for the 
unknown, would call for courage and resolution, and encourage us 
to live without fear of the unknown. For myself, I think that the 
answer was made by Charlotte Perkins Gilman, one of America’s 
greatest women, who chose self-euthanasia rather than endure degen- 
erative death by cancer. These were her last words, typed by her 
own hand: “‘A last duty. Human life consists in mutual service. 
No grief, no pain, misfortune or ‘broken heart’ is excuse for cutting 
off one’s life while any power of service remains. But when all 
usefulness is over, when one is assured of an imminent and unavoid- 
able death, it is the simplest of human rights to choose a quick and 
easy death in place of a slow and horrible one. Public opinion is 
changing on this subject. The time is approaching when we shall 
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consider it abhorrent to our civilization to allow a human being to 
lie in prolonged agony which we should mercifully end in any other 
creature. Believing this choice to be of social service in promoting 
wider views on this question, I have preferred chloroform to can. 
ox.” ” 

(9) It is objected that the ethics of physicians forbid them to take 
life. We recognize that as a fact, but the issue is raised precisely be- 
cause there are cases when the doctor’s duty to prolong and protect 
life is in conflict with his equal duty to relieve suffering. Our appeal 
to the right to die, with his aid, is not made for any other kind of 
illness. Besides, there are common exceptions to the rule against 
medical homicide, of which therapeutic abortion is one; and why not 
then in euthanasia? Certainly there is no more stigma in the one 
than in the other. On personalistic grounds I should say there is /ess 
question morally in euthanasia, for there a merciful death is co-opera- 
tion with a person whose integrity is threatened by disintegration, 
whereas an embryo in therapeutic abortion has no personal value or 
development at stake. 

(10) Finally, it is objected that doctors do not want euthanasia 
made legal. The Journal of the American Medical Association has 
’ said, “Doctors know that cases arise when decisions have to be made 
on this supreme matter. What they will strongly oppose is any ef- 
fort to legalize such a course of action.’”” The rather conservative 
officials of the A. M. A. are arguing, you see, that there is no need to 
legalize euthanasia since doctors are already administering it, at their 
own discretion. But why should it be a secret and furtive practice? 
What, indeed, is the moral effect upon doctors who do what their 
consciences demand while they give lip-service to its prohibition’ 
No; if it is being done (and it most certainly is) it should be sanc 
tioned by law, brought into the open, and safeguarded against abuse 
by the occasional erratic physician or his family advisors. It should 
not be illegal, surreptitious, and unregulated. Nor is it fair to doc- 
tors to force them, in obeying conscience, to lay themselves open to 
criminal prosecution. 

At a recent meeting of a medical society in the Middle West, a 
speaker asked for a show of hands from those who had not ever ad- 


ministered euthanasia. Not a hand was raised. 








12 Quoted by A. L. Woolbarst, Medical Record, May 17, 1939. 
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There are three other objections closely allied to those I have men- 
tioned. “They may deserve just a word or two. First, it is said that 
euthanasia would weaken medical research and take away the in- 
centive to find cures for painful maladies. This is nonsense because 
doctors are practicing euthanasia, and yet their fight against fatal dis- 
ease is mounting, not flagging. As cancer and malignant tumors, 
for example, increase (200,000 Americans will die of them this year), 
the research in that field increases too. The motive for medical re- 
search is the elimination or control of disease, not merely the avoid- 
ance of suffering. Second, it is objected that the heirs or enemies of 
an invalid might use euthanasia to hasten his death. To this we 
reply that the legal requirement of a written application by the suf- 
ferer, and of both legal and medical investigation, would be a safe- 
guard. He would have far more protection than many patients now 
being committed for treatment of mental disorders. Third, it is 
claimed that once we legalize mercy deaths, its application will widen 
disastrously to non-fatal illnesses. Yet legal killing by capital pun- 
ishment has been in vogue for a long time, but it has not been ex- 
tended in its scope. “In fact, its application has shrunk very con- 
siderably since the days when people were hanged for stealing a few 
shillings.” ** This alarmist objection is a red-herring, drawn across 
a lot of trails. 


IV 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that there are three schools 


of thought favoring euthanasia. First, there are those who favor 
voluntary euthanasia, a personalistic ethical position. Second, there 
are those who favor involuntary euthanasia for monstrosities at birth 
and mental defectives, a partly personalistic and partly eugenic posi- 
tion. Third, there are those who favor involuntary euthanasia for 
all who are a burden upon the community, a purely eugenic position. 
Logically, we do not have to endorse the third school of thought just 
because we are in sympathy with either the first or the second, or 
with both of them. 

The issue is not life or death. The issue is which kind of death, 
an agonized or a peaceful one, death in personal integrity or in per- 
sonal disintegration, a moral or a demoralized end to mortal life? 


18§. J. Holmes, Life and Morals, p. 161. 
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Surely we are not, as persons of moral stature, to be ruled by ruthless 
and unreasoning physiology, but rather by reason and self-control, 
Those who face the issues of euthanasia with a religious faith will 
not, if they think twice, submit to the materialistic and animistic 
doctrine that God’s will is revealed by what nature does, and that 
life, qua life, is absolutely sacred and untouchable. I myself agree 
with Reinhold Niebuhr that, “The ending of our life would not 
threaten us if we had not falsely made ourselves the center of life's 
meaning.” ** At least, the principles of personal morality warn us 
not to make physical phenomena, unmitigated by human freedom, 
the center of life’s meaning. 

In Ecclesiastes, the Preacher keeps saying first in one way and then 
in another, “The living know that they shall die,’ and there is “a 
time to be born and a time to die, a time to plant and a time to pluck 
up that which is planted.” ** And in the “New Covenant” we read 
that “All flesh is as grass’’ and “the grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away,” yet “Who is he that will harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good?” * 


14 Human Destiny, New York, 1943, p. 293. 
15 Eccles. 9: 5 and 3: 2. 
16] Peter 1: 24 and 3: 13. 















LIFE AND DEATH IN AN AGE OF 
ANXIETY 


By Joun R. Bopo 


“For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain,” (Phil. 1: 21). 


HO is a Christian? There are groups of believers, most 

of them tiny, but at least one of them more numerous and 

mightier than any other, who assert that only members of 
their group are Christians and that all others are at least not fully 
Christian. But our answer is more humble and more realistic. ‘To 
the question, “Who is a Christian?” we may reply without hesitation: 
“God alone knows.” 

But, though the final decision belongs to God, there are certain 
signs by which, humanly speaking, a Christian can be discerned. 
For instance, a Christian will be a member of the visible body of 
Christ, the Church, “outside of which,” the Westminster standards 
afirm, “there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.” In his con- 
versation and actions a Christian will reveal, unconsciously perhaps, 
the reality and the effects of his personal relationship to his Master. 
But, above all, a Christian will be known by his attitude toward 
death, by the manner in which he is able to look at death, and be- 
yond death, at life. 


THE Non-CurisTIAN Looks AT DEATH 


How does the non-Christian look at death? Usually with terror, 
but, at best, without hope. 

For one thing, the non-Christian dreads death because of the mys- 
tery in which it is shrouded. We are all more or less afraid of the 
unknown. When I was a little boy I used to balk at eating new foods 
and making new friends. I got over it; so do most people; but some 
perfectly normal adults will not attend church away from home sim- 
ply because they are afraid to enter a strange church! If our courage 
is so brittle under ordinary circumstances, how natural is it that we 
should dread the venture into the Great Unknown! There may be 
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courage, to be sure: Socrates drank his cup and William Ernest 
Henley remained the master of his fate and the captain of his soul. 
There may be quiet resignation and desperate bravado, but the 
mystery, the darkness, and the hopelessness cannot be dispelled. 
For death is the Great Unknown for anyone who would face it 
without Christ. . . 

Again, when the non-Christian looks at death, he is fearful of the 
loss of his self. Hungary’s greatest modern poet, Ady, a sick and 
passionate soul, cries out pathetically, “Is it possible? Is it possible 
that there shall be a springtime when I, even I, shall not be alive?” 
He goes on to mourn, in wonderful verse, all the glory and joy of 
the seasons which he cannot possibly miss, and ends with a curse 
upon the nameless man who shall dare take his rightful place! 

Most people, however, have neither the foresight nor the malice 
of a poet. Unable to face the loss of their identity, which, they be- 
lieve, death will bring about, they prefer to live as if there were no 
death, as if they were to live forever. They may eat, drink, and be 
merry, purposefully submerging their misgivings. Or they may live 
from day to day, slaving and saving, like the man in Christ’s story, 


who finally managed to retire in order to enjoy his wealth, when God 
called him: “Thou fool! This night thy soul shall be required of 


” 


MR... « 

It is a strange paradox that the non-Christian has to fear not only 
the loss of his self in death, but also the possible survival of his self, 
not only the threat of losing his identity but also the risk of keeping 
it after all! For even those who categorically deny that there isa 
life after death are bound to have their moments of uncertainty. 
Faith has its doubts: so does unbelief. They cannot help wonder- 
ing from time to time, “What if the Christians are right? What if 
there is a life after death? If that be true, the rest may also be true: 
there may even be a Judgment!” No amount of intellectual arro- 
gance can ever still the unbeliever’s uneasiness: “What if I am wrong 
and death is not the end?” .. . 


THE CuHrisTIAN Looks AT DEATH 


But what does the Christian see when he looks at death? He does 
not need either to fear or to despair. His faith supplies the “sub- 
stance of things hoped for” and the “evidence of things that are not 
seen.” 
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Death is still a mystery—a solemn, awe-inspiring reminder of the 
sovereignty of God. But instantly the voice of Christ rings in our 
ears, recalling to us that he has passed through the gates of death. 
“I go to prepare a place for you,” he reassures us. Who would be 
afraid to face any experience his best friend had faced? And what 
earthly friend can compare with him who said, “Greater love hath 
no man than this; that a man lay down his life for his friends’? He 
was “crucified, dead, and buried,’’ but on the third day he rose 
again. His promises, a great preacher of the last century remarked, 
were the words of a gentleman: He kept them all! 

Again, we need not fear losing our identity in death. Pantheists 
in all ages have sought to comfort themselves with the scientific truth 
that no energy is ever lost. But what solace is there in the thought 
of surviving as a ray of light or in any form short of one which con- 
tains our own person? ‘The inspired writers of the Bible did not 
even consider such an unsatisfying substitute for immortality. They 
had experienced the reality and the power of God as a personal God, 
approaching them in a most personal way, and when they referred 
to him as the “God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” they did more 
than just underscore his covenant relationship with these ancient 
leaders. It was rather their way of saying that God is a God of 
persons, and that our personality, bearing the stamp of his image, 
would not be allowed to perish. “For God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

We need not be afraid to lose our identity in death; neither do 
we need to fear keeping it in view of God’s inevitable and righteous 
judgment. As Christians we are aware of our sinfulness, keenly, 
hauntingly. But the same Christ who by his Spirit convicts us of 
sin in this life has promised to assume our defense and plead our 
case before the Judgment Throne. No matter how well we lived, 
how hard we tried, our very best would not be good enough. The 
Psalmist was intensely aware of the human predicament when he 
exclaimed, “If thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, O Lord, who 
shall stand?—But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest 
be feared.” He knew that the justice of God would be tempered 
with mercy. What he could not know was the extent of God’s for- 
giving grace. It was generations later that another servant of God 
could fathom, at last, its full scope, when he wrote, “For God com- 
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mendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” 


THE CHRISTIAN Looks AT LIFE 


So the great test of the Christian is that he can look at death with. 
out flinching: unafraid of its mystery, certain of the life eternal, un- 
dismayed even at the thought of God’s Judgment, because of his 
experience of God’s grace in Christ. But how does the Christian 
look at life? Let us ask one of whose complete commitment to 
Christ there can be little or no doubt: Paul, the apostle. 

When Paul wrote his letter to the Christian community at Phil- 
ippi, he was more than ready to die. He was mortally tired. His 
chronic illness, his arrest in Jerusalem, his trials before various ill- 
willed authorities, the long voyage to Rome under the escort of 
rough soldiers, and now a dank prison cell—all these tribulations 
often made him wish for death most fervently. ‘“For me,” he wrote 
to the Philippians, “‘to die is gain.”’ 

He saw death in the Christian perspective: as a release from the 
bonds of this flesh and a reunion with his Lord; but he also had a 
Christian view of life. He knew that his life was not his own, that 
it was God’s gift, that God alone had the right to take it away, and 
that it was God’s prerogative to appoint the time. As for him, he 
would have welcomed death but did not really want it. His work, 
he felt, was not done. The Philippians still needed him. So did 
the growing Christian community in Rome. So did even the guards 
of his prison cell. Death would come whenever God considered 
the time ripe. In the meantime, he wrote to his friends at Philippi, 
“to live is Christ.” Similarly in writing to the Galatian Christians 
he affirmed, “I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” He had become so completely identified 
with his Lord that he had no choice but to go on living—and giving 
—as long as God would let him. By the same token, he possessed 
resources of strength far beyond his physical powers. Pressing on 
toward the mark, he lived to obtain the prize by dying as he had lived, 
as a martyr—a witness—to his risen Lord! 


Does the Christian faith which we profess really make a difference 
in our life? It is for every one to answer this question in his own 
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heart. But this is the kind of difference our Christian faith ought 
to make in our life: it ought to keep us alert with the sober warn- 
ing, “memento mori!” (“Remember to die!”’), but it should not stop 
there. It should go on at once to sound its most distinctive note: 
life! “Memento vivere!” (“Remember to live’). “I have come 
that you may have life and have it more abundantly,” says Christ. 
And Paul adds, ‘‘For to me to live is Christ and to die is gain.” 








CHURCH, STATE, AND FREEDOM 


By Joun A. Mackay 










HE chief single issue in the world of today is the issue of hu- 
man freedom. This issue is of equal concern to religious 
organizations and to secular society in general. It is impera- 

tive to reach a common understanding as to what freedom means. 

It is no less imperative to determine how freedom is to be expressed 

and what the rights and responsibilities of free men are. 

This question of freedom is the supreme question which the 
Church and the State have incommon. Indeed the crucial question 
in Church-State relations in the world of today centers in the inter- 
pretation and expression of freedom. We who belong to the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed tradition have a particular stake in every- 
thing that relates to Church, State, and Freedom. In very important 
epochs of our history great polemics in thought and great struggles 
in life were indications of the importance which members of our 
tradition attached to the proclamation of such views regarding the 
Church and the State and the relationship between the two, as guar- 
anteeing true Christian liberty. In a time when contemporary 
events thrust this whole question into the focal point of religious and 
political concern, it is natural that we in this gathering should con- 
centrate our attention upon it. What we are called to do, however, 
is not to engage in a purely historical enquiry as to what Presbyterian 
and Reformed thinkers of other days had said on this question, or 
what they had done about it. It is important rather that we, their 
successors, inspired and oriented by what they said and did in their 
generation, should, by a fresh study of Holy Scripture and scanning 
the contemporary horizons, seek to formulate for ourselves what the 
status of this momentous question is in the world of our time. 






















I 


THE FATE OF FREEDOM 





A. Whatever men may mean by freedom, this much is clear. The 
years of the present century from 1914 onward have marked the pro- 
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gressive, not to say tragic, retrogression in all things relating to hu- 
man liberty and to the freedom of men as individuals. 

Let us survey briefly some of the things that have happened. Take 
such a simple thing as freedom in travel. Even in the early years of 
the First World War it was possible to enter the United States and 
to travel throughout the whole of Latin America without a passport. 
When later it became necessary for those entering this country to pos- 
sess passports, their admission was controlled by the Department of 
Labor. The chief point at issue in admitting them or not was, 
whether as visitors they enjoyed good health, and whether as pros- 
pective citizens they were people who could make a constructive con- 
tribution to the well-being and progress of the nation. Today, in 
changed times, the entrance of visitors and immigrants to the United 
States comes under the scrutiny and exclusive control of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. A newcomer to this country has to show evidence 
of having had no connection with ideas or organizations which have 
been put upon the index of things forbidden. To have been care- 
less in one’s reading or in one’s associations or acquaintanceships can 
have unhappy consequences for the person concerned. No longer 
as in the great tradition of liberalism are people held to be innocent 
until they are proved guilty. In many cases they are held to be 
guilty until they have proved themselves to be innocent. In cer- 
tain instances official or popular opinion has become a tyrant which 
puts the chain of serfdom around a man’s character which he has no 
means or power to break. It is not a question whether such proce- 
dures are necessary. We believe that the world situation makes 
them necessary. Our sole point is that history has suffered a retro- 
cession as regards the free movement of human beings. 

In the years before the First World War, and in the period between 
the close of that War and the mid-’twenties of the century, the spirit 
of freedom made itself progressively felt in the whole world and in 
every sphere of human relations. In all realms of human activity, 
whether religious, cultural, economic, or political, the reality of free- 
dom was becoming more and more effective. As symptom and sym- 
bol of the reality of religious freedom in those years was the fact that 
Protestant Christianity was fully tolerated in Spain. There and in 
the most reactionary of Latin American countries Protestant Chris- 
tians were not discriminated against in public life. They could 
worship as they desired. They were free to propagate their faith. 
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Their churches could have the form of churches and their members 
were regarded as good citizens. But witness today the situation in 
Spain, as it has been recently described by the leading staff corre. 
spondent of the New York Times. Witness, too, the situation in 
Colombia, a land which for four decades could glory in its true de. 
mocracy and its liberal policy. ‘Today Protestant Christians are 
being constantly harassed in the smaller towns and rural areas of a 
land that was until recently both liberal and democratic. Witness 
the situation in Argentina, where La Prensa, one of the greatest and 
most responsible newspapers in the world, has been closed, and where 
its noble compeer, La Nacion, is in danger. In the meantime, hv- 
man freedom which never had a tradition in Russia is less real in that 
country today than in the worst days of the Czarist tyranny. The 
same is true in the lands controlled by the Soviet Union or which 
accept the principles of Marxist Communism. 

The situation as it presents itself is this: In democratic countries, 
freedom in the old cherished sense lives with a shadow over it anda 
sense of tension and even anguish within it. In countries which have 
come under the complete control of Roman clericalism or Sovietic 
imperialism, countries such as Spain or Rumania, freedom is dead. 

B. The causes which have produced this situation. 

The first cause of the eclipse of freedom was the formation of a vac- 
uum at the heart of democracy. ‘That vacuum began to appear in 
democratic society in every realm—cultural, political, and religious. 
Democratic culture progressively lost an overarching and controlling 
world-view which alone could give meaning to its thought and life. 
It became the ideal of a cultured man to detach himself from any 
serious commitment to a great idea or a great cause. Every truth 
came to be regarded as a purely relative truth, conditioned by the 
time and circumstances in which it arose. In political life freedom 
was made an end in itself. It was given a purely negative interpreta 
tion. The freedom in which people gloried was that no one was 
pushing them around or had any right to do so. “The emphasis was 
placed upon the rights of freedom and only to a slight degree upon 
its responsibilities. In many religious circles religion became con- 
ventional and belief became sterile. Most people belonging to Chris 
tain churches were not committed to the things for which their 
churches stood. They were loyal to the Church as an institution, 
partly for sentimental reasons, and partly because they believed that 
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religion and the Church were a good thing for society. But they 
were at most loyal alumni of the Church and not active members. 
Their presence in the sanctuary was confined to the great festive oc- 
casions, or when new things happened in congregational life. 

In the meantime a great spiritual vacuum was created. A certain 
hollowness, an alarming dryness was produced in the spirit of man. 
In the words of T. S. Eliot, who in his poetry has interpreted more 
profoundly than any writer in the English language what it is that 
happened, multitudes in democratic countries became “hollow men, 
stuffed men.”” In the spiritual landscape of democracy appeared 
“rocks without water.” Men came to believe in “Nothing.” Fan- 
cies there were in abundance, but little meaning. People forgot 
the soil in which they had grown, the wells which had watered their 
life and thought. Passionate devotion and loyalty became more 
and more absent. Much of the life in democratic society could be 
described as “banality on the march.” Nothing really mattered. 
People wanted to be let alone to do what they wanted. “Feed our 
bodies not our souls; fatter body, faster rolls.” 

In the case of countries which had suffered defeat in the First 
World War, the house of ““Mansoul,” to use the term for human life 
employed in the famous allegory of John Bunyan, The Holy War, 
insecurity and anxiety about life, and an inner agony to experience 
some real thrill in life, exposed people to the invasion of dynamic 
alien forces. Of a sudden men became literally “possessed.” 

This leads us to the second stage in the loss of freedom: the inva- 
sion of the democratic vacuum by the totalitarian demon. We have 
witnessed in these last years the literal invasion of the human spirit 
by demonic forces. What has happened has set history in reverse. 
John Milton, whom, like John Bunyan, events in these revolutionary 
years are bringing back into literary vogue, gives a dramatic descrip- 
tion of the flight of the ancient divinities from their shrines through- 
out the pagan world, when the Advent of Jesus Christ took place. 
While the Child lay in his swaddling clothes in Bethlehem, the 
“damned crew,” aware of the presence of God in life, left their an- 
cient sanctuaries. Today the “damned crew” have come back. A 
parable of Jesus points up the same lesson. The house from which 
ademon was exorcised, having been left empty and remaining the 
property merely of an absentee landlord, was re-entered by the for- 
mer demonic intruder who returned with “seven devils worse than 
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himself.” We have got to face the fact that today millions of people 
in the Occident and the Orient have been literally gripped by a spir. 
itual madness. They are no longer themselves nor responsible for 
what they do. ‘‘Mansoul” is under the power of “Diabolians.” 

The chief demonic forces which have brought about the death of 
freedom in our time are chiefly two in number: Marxist Communism 
and Roman clericalism. 

Ideologically, Marxist Communism was born at a time when the 
Christian religion was very conventional and very dead in Europe. 
Through the instrumentality of Lenin it became a political power 
in 1917, at a time when there was a great ache in the heart of the 
Russian people and a great hollowness at the core of the Russian 
religion. Acclaimed by an embittered and anguished people, the 
Marxist ‘“‘Diabolians” rushed into a human order where the ruler 
in Church and State were totally uninterested in the common people. 
They took over. Marxist philosophy became linked to, or rather 
absorbed by, a mystic Messianic consciousness deep in the Russian 
soul. Sovietic imperialism, inspired by a secular religious faith, and 
lusting to control the kingdoms of this world, was the result. In the 
thirties of the present century a British thinker, John MacMurray, 
in writing about the Russian phenomenon and thinking of the con- 
trast between the passion at the heart of the secular religion of Rus- 
sia and the cold conventionality at the heart of religion in many 
democratic societies, made this comment: ‘““There would be nothing 
paradoxical in the discovery that a religion that had lost its faith in 
God must be overwhelmed by a faith which had rejected religion.” 
And then he asked: “Do we believe in God, or do we believe in be 
lieving in God?” He meant to say that the Russian Marxist had 
found in the process of dialectical materialism an equivalent for 
Deity. This gave him a religious faith. ‘That religious faith might 
prove to be more potent than the spirituality of people who had no 
more than a faith in religion, people who believed merely that te 
ligion was a good thing—mostly for others. 

For the Marxist Communist, with his belief in the inexorable 
forces of the universe, freedom means the acceptance of necessity. 
Because inexorable forces will, in his view, bring about a natural and 
ultimate liquidation of all religion, he does not trouble much abou 
the religious beliefs or practices of people, so long as the expression 
of both is confined to the sanctuary. That being so, Communism 4 
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a rule does not interfere with religious worship when it is carried on 
privately and confined to special buildings. 

The other force in our time which has compassed the death of 
freedom in some countries and sorely wounded it in many others, 
is Roman clericalism. Clericalism, a religious phenomenon which 
has been the bane for generations in Latin lands of Europe and of 
the Western Hemisphere, appeared for the first time in the religious 
history of the United States in the early ’thirties of the present cen- 
tury. What isit? Roman clericalism, as distinguished from Roman 
Catholicism as a religious faith, is the pursuit of power, especially 
political power, by a religious hierarchy, carried on by secular meth- 
ods and for the purposes of social domination. Communism rejects 
God in the traditional religious sense. In God’s place it puts an 
invincible historical force, commitment to which inspires religious 
passion and gives a thrilling sense of triumph. Roman clericalism, 
for all practical purposes, puts a hierarchy in the place of Deity. Ab- 
solute loyalty to this hierarchy creates a type of fanatical passion 
which is not Christian. It violates the Christian ethic; it does de- 
spite to the mind and spirit of Christ; towards forms of religion re- 
garded as heretical it engenders an inhuman cruelty which cannot 
be matched in the Communist attitude towards religion. ‘There is 
an abundance of contemporary proof in the recent history of Spain 
and of Colombia to show that Roman clericalism, when it is free and 
untrammeled to express the logic which is at the heart of it, is a bit- 
terer and more relentless foe of Evangelical Christianity than is Marx- 
it Communism. ‘The Communist does not take religion seriously; 
therefore he tolerates it. The clericalist takes religion seriously and 
becomes the fanatical and cruel opponent of what he regards to be 
religious error. Error means everything that does not have the sanc- 
tion of the Roman hierarchy and fails to follow the ecclesiastical party 
line. A totalitarian hierarchy which puts itself in the place of God 
and becomes the virtual patron of Jesus Christ, a hierarchy which so 
identifies its acts with the will of Christ that it does not contemplate 
the possibility of being challenged by Christ, constitutes today, so 
far as the traditional democracies are concerned, the greatest single 
menace to what Evangelical Christianity and democratic society have 
both stood for. 

What is most alarming of all is this. In an hour when as a nation 
we fear and have reason to fear the sinister reality of Sovietic im- 
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perialism, our statecraft stands in peril of adopting norms which 
have been traditionally associated with lands dominated by another 
religious tradition, rather than by political procedures which have 
been characteristic of our own spiritual heritage. One such prin- 
ciple, for example, is the principle of “theological charity.” “Theo. 
logical charity” means beneficence dispensed to people who accept 
the theological ideas of those who stand ready to administer help. 
Wherever the administration of human succor to individuals or na. 
tions in need is made contingent upon their acceptance of ideas or 
shibboleths, whether religious or political, we have a sinister example 
of ‘theological charity.” 

The issue at present before the Congress of the United States as 
to whether, under existing political relations between this country 
and India, food should be made available for India’s starving mil 
lions, is a case in point. God pity our nation if it adopts a norm for 
the exercise of American beneficence which is alien to our tradition 
and a violation of Christian principles. 

Let us now pass on to consider a concrete situation of a representa- 
tive or typical character in the relationship between Church and 
State today in which human freedom, especially religious freedom 
is involved. 























II 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN TYPICAL SITUATIONS 





There are four forms of relationship between the State and te- 
ligion in the world of today which need to be noted because of the 
different bearing which each has upon religious freedom. 

A. Where the State grants freedom to all religions. A given State 
may appreciate the value of religion and even reflect in its sentiment 
and activities the background and influence of some religion in par- 
ticular. Nevertheless it maintains strict neutrality in so far as re 
lates to the complete freedom of all religious organizations and 
groups, granting them equal status before the law. 

Such is the situation which obtains in a country like Uruguay, 
where Protestantism and other faiths enjoy equal freedom with the 
Roman Catholic Church, the traditional religion of the country. 
Such, too, is the situation which obtains in Brazil and in Chile. In 
all these countries religious groups and Churches are free to exercist 
all the great freedoms ordinarily associated with religious liberty. 
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A similar situation has obtained in the United States since the ad- 
vent of the Republic. The ideal of a free Church in a free State has 
given unparalleled freedom to all Churches and religious groups in 
the United States of America. 

Two problems alone, and these are of recent origin, affect the rela- 
tions of Church and State in this country. One is the problem of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. When the Vatican was actu- 
ally a state, because of its sovereign control over considerable Italian 
territory, a special envoy represented the United States Government 
at the Papal court. When the Vatican ceased to be a state, diplo- 
matic representation was considered unnecessary and unconstitu- 
tional. For special reasons, the late President, Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, sent a private envoy to the Vatican. There can be no 
doubt that such private unofficial representation is unnecessary and 
unwise. Any attempt on the part of the United States Government 
to be officially represented at the seat of the Roman Catholic Church 
would destroy the traditional and constitutional relationship between 
Church and State which has been the glory of this country. It would 
be a virtual favoring of one form of religion over against another 
which is forbidden by the Constitution. 

The other problem relates to the status of parochial schools, that 
is, of schools founded and maintained by religious organizations for 
their own purposes. It is one of the glories of this country that 
religious organizations are free to educate the children of their own 
members and the children of all other people who may send their 
children to such schools. It is the privilege of such organizations to 
become responsible for all the expenses connected with their educa- 
tional activities. When the State refuses, directly or indirectly, to 
subsidize such schools, no discrimination whatever is involved against 
any religious group. Public schools are provided, or can be pro- 
vided, for all American children. 

When the question is asked whether Churches have a right to use 
state property for the inculcation of religion during school hours or 
outside school hours there is only one answer. Such a use of public 
property would clearly break down the relationship between Church 
and State. On the other hand, nothing is more important in this 
highly secularized age than that religion should be taught to Ameri- 
can children. How can this be done consistently with the American 
principle of complete religious freedom and complete separation be- 
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tween Church and State? It can be done in either one of two ways. 
It can be done by lay teachers specially prepared to give courses in 
religion. It can be done also by religious organizations challenging 
the right of the State to monopolize a full working day for the in. 
struction which is imparted in the public schools. Time could be 
given for religious instruction to be imparted within the school sched. 
ule but outside the school premises to children whose parents desired 
that they should have such instruction. The principle must be 
challenged that the State, when it undertakes the education of chil- 
dren, has the right to monopolize all the available time for the in- 
struction it imparts. 

B. Where the State puts restraints on all religions. There are 
countries in which the attitude of the State towards religion and 
religions is such that full religious freedom is very severely curbed. 

Mexico is such a country. In the Mexican republic it is uncon- 
stitutional for foreign clergy to function religiously in Mexican ter- 
ritory. They cannot be pastors of churches or administer the sacra- 
ments; nor can they do any of the things ordinarily associated with 
the ministerial office. It is illegal for the national clergy to wear 
any vestments in public. These must be worn exclusively within 
church buildings. Members of the clergy do not enjoy the full 
rights of the franchise as other citizens do. It is illegal for religious 
organizations to conduct schools. No religious organization, more: 
over, can hold property. Churches and all buildings used for re- 
ligious purposes belong to the State which allows the religious or- 
ganizations involved to use them freely for their own purposes. 
While it is true that in many ways these provisions of the law are 
evaded by religious organizations, both Roman Catholic and Prot: 
estant, these restraints on full religious freedom stand starkly upon 
the statute books. 

It ought to be recognized, of course, that the very severe strictures 
upon religious freedom which are embodied in the Mexican Consti- 
tution were put there because of the abuses of the old order in Mex: 
ico. The Roman Catholic Church in Mexico had been immensely 
rich and was the leading property owner in the country. The people 
were being oppressed and bled to death to support religion, and it 
was but natural that the Revolution when it came should have proved 
very violent and drastic in the provisions which it enacted to curb 
the power of the clergy. On the other hand, it should be said that 
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in Mexico there is the very fullest religious freedom, so far as reli- 
gious publications and religious propaganda are concerned. Mem- 
bers of the laity, moreover, are free to engage in any kind of activity 
which they may desire. Constitutional restraints are upon the clergy 
alone. 

It is, however, in the Soviet Union where the severest restraints 
have been placed upon religion and religious groups. In this in- 
stance, too, a revolutionary government reacted violently against the 
clergy of a Church which had been linked to oppression throughout 
Czarist history. In the earlier days of the Russian Revolution not 
only were the clergy defranchised, not only were the most absolute 
curbs placed upon religious activity, but there was initiated a posi- 
tive anti-religious and anti-Church movement throughout the whole 
Soviet domain. It would appear, however, that the anti-God cam- 
paign has died down or rather has broken down. In fairness to 
Communist-controlled countries, it should be said that there appears 
to be no disposition on the part of the authorities to interfere with 
the practice of religion while that is confined to the sanctuary. What 
is absolutely forbidden is religious propaganda and the implementa- 
tion of religious principles in social and political life. ‘The Russian 
Communist tolerates religion in the sanctuary because he believes 
that historical forces will eventually liquidate all religion. He is 
deadly afraid, however, of the ideological and social expression of 
religion. 

C. Where the State gives a dominant status to one religion. There 
are States in the world of today in which some one religion or some 
one Church is given a status which is denied to others. In Sweden, 
for example, the Lutheran State Church is the one church recognized 
by law. The other Churches have no constitutional standing. In 
England the Anglican Church is the state church. The British State 
supports the Anglican Church, controls its constitution, and appoints 
its dignitaries. All official religious ceremonies connected with the 
State are under the official auspices of the Church of England. On 
the other hand, all religions and all other Christian Churches are 
equally free before the law of England. While the State gives pref- 
erential consideration to one Church, by sponsoring and supporting 
it, all Churches are equally free to carry on their activities. 

In Scotland there is an established Church, the Church of Scot- 
land. In this instance, however, while the State recognizes the 
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Church as the Church to which most Scottish people belong, the 
Church is absolutely free from the tutelage of the State so far as its 
constitution and life are concerned. In a word, it enjoys the com. 
pletest spiritual freedom, a kind of freedom which the Anglican 
Church in England does not enjoy. 

In countries such as Argentina and Peru, the Roman Catholic 
Church is the official religion of the State. Other forms of religion 
are tolerated. ‘They are “tolerated”; they do not enjoy complete 
religious freedom. Only the State Church is really free. And re. 
ligious toleration is a very different thing from religious liberty. 

D. Where the State becomes the Church. ‘There are instances in 
the world of today where States, to all intents and purposes, function 
as if they were Churches. This is true of the modern totalitarian 
state which assumes all the functions of the Church and makes an 
absolute claim on the lives of its citizens. In the Middle Ages we 
witnessed the Church become a State. In these last times we wit- 
ness States become Churches. 

The Islamic state in our time has very decided totalitarian features. 
In a country like Egypt, Church and State are so interlocked as to 
be inseparable. It is not legal for an Egyptian Moslem to change 
his faith. Religion and nationality are inseparably bound up to- 
gether. It can be said that the modern Communist state functions 
asa Church. Such a state has its sacred books and glories in a “holy 
people.”” It has a Messiah, apostles, missionaries, a theology, an 
ethic, an eschatology, and a liturgy. It is this fact which makes the 
contemporary Communist State such a tremendous phenomenon. 
It is in the completest sense a religious institution which trains and 
inspires and sends out into the world fanatical crusaders. 

Within the Christian tradition of the West this particular phenom- 
enon of a Church-State appears in Franco Spain. Here is a State 
controlled by a Church, or rather transformed into a Church, which 
exceeds in fanaticism and ruthlessness anything that the Christian 
ages or the history of religion can show. When the State becomes 
Church, the Church-State which results assumes the attributes of 
Deity and becomes the Devil. In such a situation there does not 
remain a vestige of religious or human freedom. It is precisely the 
Church-State, whether Roman or Russian, which constitutes the 
supreme problem for human freedom in the life of our time. 
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‘THE FREEDOM FOR WHICH WE STAND 


We have glanced at the fate of freedom in our time; we have con- 
sidered the status of freedom within the context of certain typical 
Church-State relationships. What now is the position which we 
take? What is the freedom for which we stand? 

A. We stand for the freedom for which our Presbyterian and Re- 
formed tradition has stood. 

Nothing is more important, in view of the present plight of free- 
dom in the world, and the discussions now going on regarding free- 
dom, than that we should consider the meaning of freedom in Bibli- 
cal terms, and with special reference to our own heritage. 

Speaking as Christians for whom the Bible is the supreme author- 
ity for faith and practice, and who belong to a great religious tradi- 
tion, how do we interpret freedom? Let us analyze the meaning of 
freedom as it relates to the individual and to the State. 

1. The Freedom of the Individual. 

a. Man as a child of God has a right to freedom. Made in God’s 
image, with powers of self-transcendence, self-determination, and the 
capacity for love, man has a right to freedom from enslaving circum- 
stances. By that we mean, circumstances for which man is responsi- 
ble are wrong which make it difficult or impossible for human beings 
made in God’s image to develop and live as God would have his chil- 
dren live. It becomes, therefore, the responsibility of society or of 
the State to deal with circumstances of this kind in such a way that 
man shall be free to be what God intended him to be. It is obvious 
that man’s right to freedom in this sense has the most far-reaching 
implications. Things for which men are responsible which make it 
dificult for their fellow men to be what God intended them to be 
must be changed. 

b. Man as God’s child needs to be made free by being delivered 
from enslaving impulses. Man as we know him, while he has a right 
to freedom, is not himself inwardly free. He is a sinner. That is 
to say, he is controlied not by God but by forces alien to his true na- 
ture. Man isa slave. Sometimes he is the slave of that part of his 
nature which is the seat of lust or low passions, which the Bible calls 
the “flesh.” Or he may be a slave of his so-called “higher” nature. 
He may become a slave of his intellect, of his will to power, of false 
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beauty, of overweening pride, in such a way that he becomes himself 
a little god, who becomes God’s rival. From such enslaving impulses 
of the flesh or spirit man must be set free, if he is to enjoy that liberty 
which belongs to the “children of God.” 

c. Man as God’s child is truly free when he becomes God’s captive, 
when he chooses to be the servant of the Highest. The only free 
man is God’s man. This is the paradox of human freedom. A man 
is free when he becomes God’s willing captive, when he fits his own 
life into God’s great scheme of things. ‘True human freedom is thus 
a kind of divine captivity. “Make me a captive, Lord, and then | 
shall be free.”” A man is free when he does not follow his self-will, 
but is obedient to God’s will. He is fully free only “when he be. 
comes to the eternal goodness what his own hand is to a man.” In 
other words, a man is free when he takes seriously the command to 
love God and his fellow men, when he deliberately seeks God’s King- 
dom and his righteousness. He is free when he becomes an instru- 
ment of God’s glory, living to make God manifest in human life. 
Thus true freedom is not merely freedom from something. It is 
above all freedom in and for something. ‘Those only who have faith 
in God and who serve God are truly free. 

In the present plight of freedom it is absolutely essential that we 
be perfectly clear what it means for men to be truly free. The mo- 
ment that we grasp the meaning of freedom from the Biblical and 
Reformed viewpoint, we are in a position to take immediate issue 
with certain representative views of freedom which are prevalent in 
the world of today. 

We take issue with the typical Hispanic view of freedom. In the 
great Hispanic tradition of civilization a Castillian was free to do 
whatever he took into his head to do without any regard for the rights 
of others. This interpretation of freedom has rightly been desig- 
nated “anarchic freedom,” a kind of “democratic Caesarism,” in 
which each little Caesar was free to do what he willed. This view 
of freedom has largely dominated the civilization of the Hispanic 
people in the Old World and the New. In this freedom a specific 
racial heritage puts the individual above the ordinary standards of 
right and wrong. ‘This view has been rampant throughout the His- 
panic tradition because of the absence of a sense of relationship to 
the living God, because of the lack of faith in the truth of the Res- 
urrection and the Risen Christ. It is the expression of an individual- 
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ism which was never tamed by a big enough view of God or of Jesus 
Christ the Lord. 

This Biblical view of freedom takes equal issue with a certain view 
of freedom which has been common in the American tradition. It 
is sometimes said among us that man is free to do what he wants so 
long as he does not interfere with the rights of others. This is posi- 
tively not true. Man has no right under God to do what he wants 
even if his actions do not inflict harm on others. This is a very un- 
biblical and a very dangerous view of freedom. It is too exclusively 
negative in character. The Christian view of freedom is that we are 
truly free, not when we abstain from doing harm to others in the 
course of our activity, but when we do them positive good. The 
great Christian command is not the command to keep out of people’s 
way and to insist that other people keep out of our way, but rather 
to promote the good of other people. Individuals and groups, so- 
ciety and the state, are all under law to God so to interpret freedom 
that they shall seek the welfare of all God’s creatures. 

This view of freedom takes issue finally with the Marxist view. 
For the Marxist freedom is the acceptance of necessity. When aman 
deliberately accepts necessity he becomes free. That is true in a 
sense. But such a “free’’ man may become ruthless and impersonal 
and utterly selfish. The Christian whom God has delivered from 
enslaving impulses and made free accepts the will of God as his true 
good. He relates himself not to fateful necessity but to a loving 
plan for his life and the life of the world. In doing the will of a 
sovereign God who is love, he obtains perfect freedom in love. When 
the Marxist Communist seeks to lead men to the acceptance of in- 
exorable necessity that they may be free, he says in effect, ‘““Accept 
this, be my comrade, or I’ll bash your head in.” But because God 
never bludgeons, but woos the soul of man, no Christian whom God 
has made free is ever at liberty to take up any attitude toward his 
fellow human beings, even in their presumed interests, which is not 
consonant with the character and purposes of God. 

2. The Freedom of the State. 

If this is what freedom means for the individual, how do we inter- 
pret the State and its freedom? ‘The State was ordained by God to 
do his bidding. It, too, fulfills its destiny as an institution of society 
when it is instrumental in achieving justice in subjection to God’s 
righteousness. Christians whom God has made free are under obli- 
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gation to challenge the State to order its life in accordance with the 
will and righteousness of God. It has been recognized even by Ro- 
man Catholic historians that it was Calvinism, with its insistence that 
the State should serve God, that saved Europe in the crucial time of 
European history. It is also worthy of note that no Fascist govern- 
ment has ever succeeded in a country where the Calvinistic view of 
freedom and of the responsibility of citizens to the State and of the 
State to citizens was potent in the country’s tradition and life. For 
no nation is free to do what it desires. It stands under God’s judg- 
ment when it does wrong. It should stand under God’s righteous- 
ness in all its planning. 

A. When, according to this view, is a State really free? Not when 
it is autonomous and can freely determine its own life in the concert 
of nations. Freedom as national autonomy is essential to a nation’s 
life; but it is only the negative side of freedom. A nation like an 
individual is truly free when it becomes the instrument of God’s 
glory, to make manifest his righteousness in the relations between 
peoples. ‘That is to say, the chief concern of a truly free nation must 
be the righteousness of God, the eternal moral principles of God’s 
governance of the world. We have reason to be concerned at the 
present time that the category of righteousness has virtually passed 
out of public speech. Statesmen whose predecessors thought in 
terms of righteousness, and whose chief passion was that their nation 
should be an instrument of everlasting righteousness and introduce 
a just order among men, now speak only of “security” and of “sur- 
vival.” Let us remember this. When a nation is concerned about 
righteousness it proclaims its faith not only in God and the moral 
order but recognizes its own responsibility to seek righteousness in 
the earth. When, however, it thinks only of security and of survival 
it places itself in a perilous position. It virtually denies the positive 
meaning of freedom. It forgets that in order to be free and to retain 
national liberties and give true liberty to others, a nation must put 
itself at the service of God’s righteousness. For “‘it is righteousness 
which exalteth a nation.” 

B. We stand for the freedom for which the United States of Amer- 
ica stands. We have reason to glory in this country’s heritage of free- 
dom to which reference has already been made. At no time in his 

tory was the call more insistent to appreciate, proclaim, and stand 
firmly for that view of freedom which has been enshrined in the life 
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and history of the American nation since the dawn of the Republic. 
With all true Americans we stand for a complete separation of 
Church and State. We stand for complete freedom to worship God 
according to our conscience. We stand for freedom to propagate 
our religious faith. We stand for freedom to change our religious 
faith when conscience demands that we do so. We stand for free- 
dom to educate our children in the light of our faith. We stand for 
freedom to own property for the purposes which our faith and its 
application make necessary. 

C. We stand, finally, for the freedom which is the gift of Jesus 
Christ. ‘The approach to freedom which is most germane to our 
time, and which can be most creative in our time, is to set forth in 
high relief the significance of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, who by his 
death and resurrection made freedom possible. It is the message 
that Jesus Christ is the Conqueror of all the alien powers that enserf 
mankind which best advances the cause of freedom. As members of 
the Christian Church, and as belonging to that Christian confession 
which has emphasized consistently the sovereign lordship of Jesus 
Christ, our highest contribution to the cause of freedom lies in this: 
that we should call ourselves and all men everywhere to commit 
themselves to his sovereign sway so that we and they may enjoy ‘“‘the 
liberty with which Christ makes his people free.” 
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SCHWEITZER’S EPILOGUE 


In the last year or so we have been witnessing a renewed interest in 
the life and works of Albert Schweitzer. Because of his diversified 
eminence in the fields of music, philosophy, theology, and tropical 
medicine he has been likened to such “intellectual ‘all-rounders’ ” as 
Leonardo da Vinci and Goethe. Largely because of his self-sacrific- 
ing medical work at Lambaréné, in French Equatorial Africa, he has 
been called ‘“The greatest living Christian.” Books about him have 
increased, and his own major works—the first of which is fifty years 
old—are being reprinted (cf. THEoLocy Topay, January, 1949, pp. 
580 ff.; April, 1949, pp. 131 ff.). 

A recent introduction to the eschatological position of Schweitzer 
is provided in a small volume of excerpts edited by Colonel E. N. 
Mozley, who appears to be a great-nephew of J. B. Mozley (1813- 
1878), one-time Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford (The The- 
ology of Albert Schweitzer for Christian Inquirers, Macmillan, 1951, 
117 pp., $2.00). The editor is obviously deeply indebted to Schweit- 
zer, and he has collected his quotations with care. The volume is 
given particular significance, however, by the inclusion of a thirty- 
page “Epilogue” by Schweitzer himself on the subject, ““The Con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God in the Transformation of Eschatol- 
ogy.” As this was written especially for this book, it constitutes a 
revealing estimate by Schweitzer of his now-famous “‘thorough-going” 
or ‘consistent’ eschatology. 

The Epilogue is, for the most part, a rehearsal of views contained 
in earlier discussions, notably The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
(1906; E.T. 1910, 1948). The problem of Christian eschatology is 
presented as follows: ““The primitive Christian hope of an imme- 
diate coming of the Kingdom of God was based on the teaching of 
Jesus; yet the fact that it remained unfulfilled did not shatter Chris 
tian faith. How was the catastrophe dealt with? What transforma- 
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tion of the faith enabled it to survive the surrender of the original 
expectation?” 

The Apostle Paul, we are told, held both the present reality of the 
Kingdom and its continued growth, but the early Church tended to 
abandon this by relegating the Kingdom to “one far-off divine event.”’ 
Thus eschatology was shifted from the center to the periphery of the 
faith with radical consequences for both. Schweitzer shows in some 
detail what this meant for the developing concepts of baptism, re- 
demption, forgiveness of sins, and the death of Christ as atonement 
and reconciliation. Although Luther is credited with rehabilitating 
these doctrines, he did so by ignoring the primitive eschatology. 
Hence he was “historically’’ wrong but “religiously” right. 

For Schweitzer, the proper solution of the eschatological problem 
begins to emerge with modern Christianity’s “affirmation and ac- 
ceptance of the world.”” While the ethic of Jesus is world-denying 
in essence, it was never so nihilistic as the Hindu rejection of exist- 
ence itself. It could be and was, therefore, annexed to this modern 
belief in the Kingdom of God as “something ethical and spiritual 

. to be realized with the co-operation of men.” 

In a word, Schweitzer would solve the New Testament problem 
by completely abandoning the primitive view (and this includes 
Jesus’ view) of the Kingdom. “Only as it comes to be understood 
as something ethical and spiritual, rather than supernatural, as 
something to be realized rather than expected, can the Kingdom of 
God regain, in our faith, the force that it had for Jesus and the early 
Church.” 

There is no doubt of the sincerity and honesty of Schweitzer’s in- 
terpretation. Something of the original impact of his Quest is felt 
in this brief essay, and his insistence that eschatology was for the 
New Testament a formative and fundamental motif, though more 
generally recognized today, is still a valid and necessary corrective 
to the commonly held position that eschatology is a mere appendix 
to Christian faith.. The fact remains, however, that Schweitzer de- 
liberately rejects what he takes to be Jesus’ own view and the posi- 
tion of the New Testament as a whole. In aligning himself with 
the modern conception of bringing in the Kingdom, “the ethical af- 
frmation of the world,” he shows himself to be still—theologically 
speaking—a transition figure between nineteenth-century liberalism 
and contemporary Biblical realism. 
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This is forcefully illustrated in his closing paragraphs where he 
speaks of the significance of Christ for faith. While Schweitzer feels 
it necessary to state categorically that Jesus was mistaken about the 
Kingdom, he is nevertheless “‘uniquely endowed with the Spirit of 
God, and is for us the supreme revealer of religious and spiritual 
truth.” In a passage reminiscent of the closing words of the Quest, 
Schweitzer says, ‘He is so great that the discovery that he belongs to 
his age can do him no harm. He remains our spiritual Lord.” 
There is a problem, therefore, not only in New Testament escha- 
tology, but in Schweitzer himself. Theologically he too is a man of 
his age, but there is no doubt that his life and example transcend, 
and, shall we say, redeem his theology. 


WORSHIP AND THE WORLD 


It has frequently been observed by delegates to ecumenical gath- 
erings that services of common or corporate worship provide a truer 
index of unity than discussions and statements of belief. But it is 
also a gloomy fact that the Churches are divided in worship and that 
the Sacrament of Communion, which ought to be the bond of unity, 
actually divides and separates. A helpful and instructive study of 
this problem has been made available by the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation (Worship in the Ecumenical Movement, A Student 
Approach, by William Nicholls; W.S.C.F., 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, 
1950, 92 pp.). 

The document is a mimeographed paper-bound volume, well 
systematized, and covering an amazing variety of questions relating 
to worship. Its primary purpose is “to help local groups and lead- 
ers [of the Federation] in the planning of their own worship,” but 
it has much wider application and would make an excellent textbook 
for study especially among young people. 

There are chapters dealing with the theological significance of 
worship, the various traditional ways of worship, the question of 
“liturgical” and “free” forms, the special problem of ecumenical 
conferences, and a final section on “Worship and the World.” 

In the closing pages the question is asked as to the relevance of 
worship for everyday life, “What has all this to do with the real 
world?” We are told that worship is not, as it is commonly under- 
stood, an escape or retreat from the agony and crisis of existence 
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“into a haven of peace, in which amidst beautiful surroundings we 
think beautiful and uplifting thoughts, and experience beautiful 
emotions about love and brotherhood.” It is, in fact, the way in 
which we come to understand “the greatness and tragedy of human 
life” because in true worship Christ, who is God in the flesh, is made 
the center and focus of our worship. Christian worship, conse- 
quently, means “to be sent out to bear a cross, to follow in the foot- 
steps of a crucified Lord,” to be involved in “the saving action of 
God in history.” 

Unless this Christo-centric character of worship is put first, the 
aesthetics of “well-executed liturgy” or “the calmness and peace of 
soul which it [worship] can bring to us” may easily result in an idol 
which we put in the place of the living Lord. ‘True Christian wor- 
ship has the realism of the stripped and flogged Christ, nailed to the 
gallows and exposed to the contempt of his enemies. And it has also 
the realism of his victory over death and all that can separate man 
from God.” 

It was with something like this in mind that William Temple made 
his cogent remark about worship, the latter part of which is cited in 
the first chapter of this booklet. ‘““This world,” said the late Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, “can be saved from political chaos and col- 
lapse by one thing only, and this is worship.” He then went on to 
say that the purpose of worship is “‘to quicken the conscience by the 
holiness of God, to feed the mind with the truth of God, to purge 
the imagination by the beauty of God, to open the heart to the love 
of God, to devote the will to the purpose of God.” 


PROSPECTS FOR LIBERALISM 


The second annual Eugene Lyman Lecture, delivered last Fall by 
Professor Charles E. Raven of Cambridge, has been printed by Sweet 
Briar College. The Lectureship was established in 1948 in memory 
of the well-known professor of philosophy of religion at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, who lived at Sweet Briar after his retire- 
ment in 1940 until his death eight years later. Lyman’s influence 
upon the liberal theology of his day was considerable (cf. Liberal 
Theology: An Appraisal; Essays in Honor of Eugene William Lyman, 
edited by Roberts and Van Dusen, 1942). 

Canon Raven feels himself in essential agreement with Lyman’s 
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main emphases, but he is aware that liberalism in theology has come 
in for some radical criticism in recent years. For the most part he 
tends to belittle the critics of liberalism, calling them “lesser fry,” 
“lesser lights,” “amateur theologians,” “semi-professional theolo- 
gians.” He agrees, however, that the liberalism of twenty-five years 
ago needs much of the correction supplied by the newer theology, 
but his own affinity is on the side of liberalism which, he believes, 
is by no means as dead as its detractors would like to imagine. 

It is difficult to know what the lecturer means by liberalism, for he 
never defines it and rests content to identify it with such names as 
Jeremy Taylor, Ralph Cudworth, Richard Baxter, and (of all peo- 
ple!) Jonathan Edwards. ‘These, and others whom he names, rep- 
resent “‘a type of theology whose motto perhaps would best be ‘the 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.’”’ This is not a little vague, 
though we get some help when we are told that this type of liberal- 
ism goes back to “the Platonic tradition” which stands for ‘‘a reason- 
able faith” that interprets “the whole life of man . . . in the light 
of Christ.” 

For the Cambridge professor, neo-orthodoxy is particularly vul- 
nerable because of its “insistence upon the total corruption of man- 
kind.” ‘This melancholy emphasis stems from a “‘pathological con- 
dition” which motivated the theology of Augustine and John Calvin. 
It is a broken reed today for the simple reason that its message of 
crisis and despair does not prevent hysteria, pessimism, or the possi- 
bility of a third global war. In other words, the crisis prophets of 
doom have no Gospel to proclaim, and there is the danger that such 
a position “may thus hamstring the potencies and energies of the 
Spirit of Christ.” 

This latter point is well taken and is an indication of the abiding 
contribution of liberalism. Professor Raven does not belabor the 
point but proceeds to a discussion of the newer developments in sci- 
ence and their influence upon theological liberalism. But while he 
fails to make liberalism come alive as it once was, he deserves to be 
heard when he accuses neo-orthodoxy of obscuring the good news of 
Christian faith. It is instructive in this connection to remember that 
the Apostles’ Creed contains no article on sin. What it does affirm is 
“the forgiveness of sins.” Unless we bring to man’s misery the Gos- 
pel note of redemption, our diagnosis of crisis and despair will never 
penetrate to the living heart of the Christian faith. 
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ANGLICAN TENSIONS 


Due to the peculiar nature of the Reformation in England, the 
Anglican Church tradition through the intervening years has been 
characterized as being both “‘catholic’”’ and “‘protestant.’’ Since the 
Tractarian or Oxford Movement, associated with Newman, these two 
unofficial parties, sometimes known as the Anglo-Catholics and the 
Evangelicals, have become more self-conscious with the result that 
tension and even controversy have marked the recent existence of 
the Church of England. The ecumenical movement and such ex- 
periments as the United Church of South India, which embraces 
episcopal as well as non-episcopal Churches, have in some ways ag- 
gravated and extended the debate. 

A few years ago the Archbishop of Canterbury, Geoffrey Fisher, 
invited a representative group of the “catholic” school to set forth 
the major emphases and tenets of their own particular position. 
This report was published under the title of Catholicity. In re- 
sponse to this, a number of those who belong to what are known in 
England as the ‘Free Churches” prepared a similar document dis- 
puting the claims of the Anglo-Catholics, and this was published with 
the title The Catholicity of Protestantism. The Archbishop, in the 
meantime, had also invited some of the Evangelicals of the Church of 
England to state their position, and this third report is now available 
(The Fulness of Christ, $.P.C.K., Northumberland Ave., London, 
W.C. 2, 89 pp., 3/6. Among those who served on this committee 
are two who have contributed articles to THEoLocy Topay, namely, 
J. P. Thornton-Duesbury, Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, and 
M. A. C. Warren, Honorary Canon of Truro Cathedral and General 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society). 

This Evangelical document is an exceedingly important and closely 
reasoned manifesto of the abiding significance of Reformation theol- 
ogy. It notes that “the Church of England as it emerged from the 
Reformation found itself in all fundamentals on the ‘protestant’ side 
of the ‘catholic-protestant’ chasm. It asserted the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith only. It appealed to Scripture as its supreme doc- 
trinal standard.’”’ But certain features of the English situation nec- 
essarily modified the traditional Continental development, for ex- 
ample, the retention of the historic episcopate, the liturgical heritage, 
the appeal to the early Church, the State establishment, and so on. 
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In addition to this, in more modern times the evangelical revival 
under Wesley, the Oxford Movement, and theological and ecclesi- 
astical liberalism all made their mark upon the Anglican Church. 
“The result of these movements is that Anglicanism now represents 
a combination of ‘catholic’ and ‘protestant’ traditions which is new 
in Christendom. The modern Anglican Communion differs from 
the Church of England of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries in 
theological character quite as much as in size and organization.” 
Although the Evangelicals single out basic theological differences 
which they feel should be studied and debated by both parties, they 
are obviously intent upon maintaining the essential and historic unity 
of the Anglican tradition. This they conceive as “unity in tension.” 
The word “‘tension” is the trade-mark of the whole document; it is 
used in the chapter headings; it occurs frequently in the text; it is 
regarded as a fruitful and creative way of achieving understanding 
and comity. “It is only through a unity of this kind,” we read, “a 
unity which is unswervingly loyal to the Gospel yet accepts the spir- 
itual challenge of tension within its life as the condition of growth, 
that the ‘catholic-protestant’ conflict can be resolved.” 





THREE NEW JOURNALS 


One of the signs of the revival of interest in theology in our day is 
the publication of new theological journals. We have occasionally 
mentioned this fact in these pages, assuming that our readers are 
interested to have a report from time to time on these publishing 
ventures. Three new and quite diverse reviews have been launched 
im recent months. 

Biblical Theology is the name of a modest effort on the part of a 
group of pastors and teachers of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
The first issue of this journal (September, 1950) was mimeographed 
and sent out to a limited number of interested friends. ‘The re- 
sponse was so encouraging as to persuade the editors to have subse- 
quent numbers printed. The statement of aims as given in the first 
issue makes it clear that Biblical Theology proposes to speak to the 
Church situation, particularly in northern Ireland, from the perspec- 
tive of the contemporary revival of Biblical studies and the implica- 
tion of these for theology. This, it is hoped, will transcend the tra- 
ditional controversies between liberals and fundamentalists, both of 
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whom apparently flourish in north Ireland, and at the same time give 
a more positive and ecumenical lead for both pastors and teachers of 
theology and the Bible. 

The articles published in the first two issues reflect this program. 
One of the editors writes on “Theological Existence Today,” by 
which the north Irish Church is implied. Another of the editorial 
staff deals with ““The Bible and the Word of God.” The editors are 
J. L. M. Haire and A. A. Fulton, both of Belfast. Subscriptions, five 
shillings a year for three issues, may be addressed to Rev. D. Moore 
Wasson, Roseyards, Stranocum, Belfast, Ireland. 

The second item is known as The Reformed Journal, with a sub- 
title, “A Periodical of Reformed Comment and Opinion.” It is 
published by a group of pastors and teachers of the Christian Re- 
formed Church, which is the more conservative branch of the Dutch 
Reformed tradition with headquarters in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The initial number, which contains several editorial statements, is 
unfortunately vague and ambiguous as to the theological point of 
view of the editors or the purpose of the journal. It may be that 
the editors wish to proceed cautiously as they find their voice in their 
own denomination, or it may be that they represent a very distinctive 
theological emphasis which will emerge in due time. ‘The editors 
are Harry R. Boer, George Stob, Henry Stob, Henry Zylstra, all of 
whom are on the staff of Calvin College and Seminary, and James 
Daane who is the minister of the Los Angeles Christian Reformed 
Church. The Journal is published monthly; the subscription rate 
is $2.00 a year; address, 255 Jefferson Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids 3, 
Michigan. 

Our third representative is the ambitious journal Cross Currents 
which describes itself as “A new quarterly review to explore the im- 
plications of Christianity for our times.” It is published by the 
Cross Currents Corporation which is a “non-profit membership cor- 
poration.” Communications may be addressed to the Managing 
Editor, Joseph E. Cunneen, 17 W. Lawnwood Ave., Orangeburg, 
New York; the subscription rate is $3.00 a year. 

The editorial staff, all of whom are apparently lay members of 
the Roman Catholic Church, include: Joseph L. Caulfield, Sally S. 
Cunneen, Alfred di Lascia, Erwin W. Geissman, Léon King, and 
Ernst F. Winter. The editorial of the first issue (Fall, 1950) speaks 
of the need in our day for the widest kind of theological discussion. 
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The editorial closes with these words: ‘‘Because we are Catholics, 
we welcome contributions to the truth from any source. . . .’ 

The first two numbers of Cross Currents have contained a variety 
of articles from many different sources. Some of the names of con- 
tributors are: Mounier, Brunner, Marcel, Berdyaev, Schoeningh, De 
Lubac, Danielou, Barth, Picard, Rimaud, Beirnaert, Buber, More, 
Guardini. 

What the significance of this quarterly may be as an expression of 
lay Roman Catholic theology remains to be seen. It obviously goes 
much further in its liberalism than clerical or official journals, and 
some of the above-mentioned names are associated with the kind of 
existentialism expressly condemned by the Pope’s encyclical, Humani 
Generis, of last summer. 


THEOLOGICAL ORTHOGRAPHY 


What does theology have to do with spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar, style rules? Not much, apparently, and yet there have been 
times when one’s orthodoxy was judged by whether he wrote the 
divine pronouns in capital letters or not. But capitals seem for the 
most part on the way out. Earlier English, like German, used capi- 
tals for virtually every noun, and the Book of Common Prayer has a 
great many instances which seem odd to us today. In fact, it is only 
within fairly recent times that consistency and simplicity have be- 
come editorial presuppositions of good writing. Shakespeare spelled 
his name in many different ways. British and American rules and 
regulations are quite distinct in several particulars. 

In the field of religious writing the problem is greatly complicated 
because of the so-called “reverence capitals.’ ‘The tendency at the 
present time, however, is definitely away from a special type of theo- 
logical orthography, and, on the whole, this is a good thing. The 
editor of the English monthly magazine, Theology, Alec R. Vidler, 
remarks in the January, 1951, issue that henceforth the usual custom 
of capitalizing divine pronouns will be abandoned. “There was a 
time,” he says, ‘““when the use of ‘capitals of reverence’ was thought 
to have a doctrinal significance, but we do not think that this method 
of witnessing to the faith of the Incarnation and to the personality 
of the Holy Spirit is now necessary.” 

This is a radical departure for the editor since his predecessor, E. 
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G. Selwyn, in a brief discussion of the same problem in July, 1927 
took the position that personal, possessive, reflexive, and interrogative 
divine pronouns should be properly capitalized. For some incon- 
sistent reason, however, he felt that the relative pronouns should not 
be capitalized. He concluded his unusual and still suggestive essay 
with a maxim that has become very generally accepted: “Never use 
a capital where a small letter will do.” 

It may be argued that the trend away from “reverence capitals” 
marks a decline and an unwitting secularization of theology. But 
surely it may be maintained on the basis of the Incarnation itself (or 
is it “incarnation’’?) that the divine becomes human, and that it is 
only through the human that we come to know the divine. 








THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Etmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


CHURCH LOBBYING IN WASHINGTON 


Dr. Luke Ebersole, professor of sociology in the University of 
Maryland, has had opportunity to observe carefully the agencies and 
offices of the Churches in their efforts to influence the making and 
enforcing of national laws.‘ His study is not confined to the pres. 
ent, but deals with historic efforts of the Church as well. 

The Roman Catholic Church has for some time been quite effec- 
tive in its influence upon legislation through the National Catholic 
Welfare Council and the National Conference of Catholic Charities. 
In some ways, the Everson school bus case in which the Supreme 
Court ruled in favor of the legality of public school buses transport- 
ing parochial school children to their schools, has spurred Protestants 
to intensify their efforts to influence government. ‘The organization 
entitled, Protestants and Other Americans United for the Separation 
of Church and State, came into being immediately after this Court 
ruling. 

Lobbying is not a new development. As early as 1844 the North 
America Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church petitioned 
Congress to insert in the Constitution the words “authority and law 
of Jesus Christ.” The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has 
had an office in Washington since 1895. Churches have lobbied 
against slavery, for prohibition, and in behalf of conscientious ob- 
jectors. Many of the Protestant Churches, because of their growing 
concern with social issues, have wished for better information on 
these matters, and as a result have set up Washington offices or ap- 
pointed lobbyists who since 1946 must register as such under a fed- 
eral provision. 

While the former Federal Council of Churches set up a Washing- 
ton office in 1945, it has from the beginning been an office of informa- 
tion only. It does not lobby, although through its agency many 
Church representatives appear before Congressional committees to 


1 Luke Ebersole, Church Lobbying in the Nation’s Capital, Macmillan Co., New York, 1951. 
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testify and also to present resolutions. Dr. Ebersole has had oppor- 
tunity to study the methods by which pressures may be brought to 
bear upon legislators and even the W hite House. 

Protestants and Catholics have usually been united in their con- 
cern for civil rights, housing, displaced persons, the Marshall Plan, 
social security, and in their opposition to universal military training. 
On matters regarding federal aid to parochial or private schools, they 
have opposed each other. Dr. Ebersole thinks that the Churches 
have not always been free from self-interest in their lobbying on 
matters pertaining to displaced persons, postal rates, social security, 
compulsory military training, and federal aid to education. It is 
interesting (sic!) to note that sometimes the fundamentalist groups 
have lobbied against the former Federal Council of Churches. 

Do Church lobbyists represent the average Church member or 
Church leaders? Dr. Ebersole believes that they promote the causes 
in which leaders are interested. And while some Church lobbyists 
are suspected by their own constituencies and are therefore not firmly 
established in Washington, this study concludes that these agencies 
will remain. The Roman Catholic agencies are strong because of 
their long, continuous, and intimate acquaintances with legislation 


and lawmakers; they rest upon the loyalty of some Roman Catholic 
government officials; and they show an active interest in the admin- 
istration of the law. 

For those who would know what organizations lobby in Washing- 
ton, what methods are employed, and what interests motivate these 
lobbies, this book is an interesting and valuable resource. 


LAY ASSEMBLY TO MEET IN BERLIN 


Last year the Lay Assembly of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
sponsored a great mass meeting in Essen, to which over 180,000 
people came. 

The “Call to the Berlin Assembly” of 1951 has gone out over the 
signature of Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, in which he expresses 
“thanks to the goodness of God who calls us to his service in the city 
of Berlin which bears so much responsibility. We know the risk 
and danger entailed, particularly to this city. Let us use the oppor- 
tunity and work in the strength of God.” 

The dates are July 11-15, and the Assembly will be held in both 
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East and West sectors, with the full consent of the West German Fed- 
eral Government and the East Zone German Government. 

Over 200,000 are expected to attend from all over Germany. Al- 
ready Germans are saving their marks to make the journey. The 
theme for the Assembly is ‘For All That, We Are All Brothers,” and 
it will be interpreted by four working committees which will deal 
with the sub-topics, “Within the Church,” “At Home,” “Within the 
Nation,” and “At Work.” A special youth meeting will take place 
in the East Sector, and a women’s meeting will take place in the West 
Sector. A special display of Luther documents will be set up. 
Meetings of the German Missionary Societies and of the Evangelical 
Student Association will take place at the same time. Nine German 
Church agencies in all will hold their meetings in Berlin at the same 
time. Dr. Reinhold von Thadden, the director of the Lay Assembly 
and of lay work in the Evangelical Church of Germany, writes, “Nat- 
urally the significance of the Deutscher Evangelischer Kirchentag will 
be enhanced by the fact that we will convene in Berlin where two 
worlds—East and West—meet. . . . We hope that in spite of the po- 
litical situation and the transportation difficulties our plan will suc- 
ceed and we expect to have just as many participants in Berlin as we 
had in Essen.” 

The official communication states that the promoters of the Assem- 
bly do not wish to create a specific political sensation. ‘Their inter- 
ests are “headed in an entirely different direction.’”” The Assembly 
is not an annual demonstration of the official Church. Rather it 
rests upon the “anonymous multitude known as the laity.” The 
Church lives in a new day; it must not confine itself to being a self- 
sufficient circle consisting of the pious congregation in careful ex- 
clusiveness, but should be a body of men and women determined to 
take upon their conscience the grave unsolved problems of our cen- 
tury: man and machine, man and economy, man and state, man and 
man, with a high sense of responsibility for these vital concerns. 
The five essential demands that must be met to cope with these 
problems are: an honest evaluation of the realities of the present; a 
firm and valiant attitude in view of the inescapable responsibility 
toward the course of historic developments; a firm Biblical foothold 
on the fundament of the truth of God; an undivided manly obedience 
towards God’s majestic and gracious command; and a genuine charity 
toward one’s brethren and sincere willingness to sacrifice and serve. 
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THE CHURCH AND TELEVISION 


There are now about fourteen million television sets in the United 
States. ‘This means of communication is increasingly becoming a 

roblem not only for newspapers, moving pictures, and the book 
trade, but for the Churches. There is no doubt that the New York 
Times is right in calling television “the major phenomenon of our 
time.” Evidently we are in the midst of a revolution in communi- 
cation which is even more radical and far-reaching than the invention 
of printing or the emergence of the moving picture. 

The effects of this type of communication are rather ominous. In 
asurvey made recently it was discovered that children were not doing 
their homework and consequently their grades were dropping be- 
cause of television. In another survey, it was found that conversa- 
tion declined and that reading had almost become a lost art in fami- 
lies with TV sets. It also indicated that fewer people were attending 
movies and sports events, and that fewer engaged in pleasure driving. 
The evening newspaper seems to be on the way out. 

The worst effects—if they may be termed worst—are felt in the 
more significant areas of human personality. Television programs 
are privately supported and as a result they are highly commercial in 
their advertising. Further, since the producers of TV programs seek 
to please all of the public their programs are difficult to make educa- 
tional or uplifting. Television suffers because it tries to address its 
programs to everyone, when in a democratic society it is not possible 
to address everyone on every subject. And the great corporations 
are even now competing for the control of TV programs; this means 
that the mass mind will be at the mercy of those who control the chan- 
nels. 

Further, television makes little appeal to the mind. Its aim is to 
entertain. It portrays action which makes little appeal to thought. 
Television simply does not create the power of critical judgment. 
R. W. Emerson, writing in The American Scholar, thinks the televi- 
sion medium is limited. He regards the wit and humor of TV pro- 
grams as “‘slapstick,”” primarily because they seek to appeal to a maxi- 
mum audience. But the threat to our culture through television is 
more serious with respect to the communication of ideas. Visual 
aids are introduced into the program even when they have no rele- 
vance to the program. Discussion subjects are selected because they 
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lend themselves to visual elaboration. In short, the visual effects 
are more important than the thought content of the discussion. 

Television and radio are means of mass communication which are 
indeed molding the mass mind. Something is happening to the indi- 
vidual and to the family in this revolution of communication. The 
Churches must educate people to the uses and abuses of these media, 
and help them to maintain personal integrity by meeting their bar- 
rages with critical evaluation. The Churches will need to insist that 
these media be more carefully controlled because of their potential 
for good or evil. They are creating what has been termed a “‘climate 
of opinion,” “a framework of thought”’ which may disintegrate the 
Christian mind. 

Experts in the Churches are working on the Christian uses of these 
media, with a view to making them subservient to the cause of Christ. 
Since the Christian faith is based upon a revelation which is set within 
active history, and since Christianity expresses itself in terms of total 
commitment to Christ through personal and corporate life, perhaps 
TV may help the teachers of the Christian faith to break through a 
sterile verbalism which tends to substitute words for reality. The 
visual and the verbal belong together! 


PENTECOST: FESTIVAL OF THE CHURCH 


There is a desire abroad to make Whitsunday, or Pentecost, the 
festival of the Church. All too little is made of this birthday of the 
Church, of the time when the age of the Holy Spirit was inaugurated. 
The Apostle Peter made it plain both to the astonished and to the 
critical observers of that first manifestation of the Spirit’s power that 
the revelation of God had at last come full cycle. What they saw was 
not dervish-like ecstasy, nor was it the stupor of drunkenness, but the 
fulfillment of the promise that one day the Spirit of God would be 
in men and in the divine community of his Suffering Servant. 

Whitsunday (White Sunday) is so-called because of the white gar- 
ments which were worn by the candidates for baptism, administered 
on the day commemorating the coming of the Holy Spirit upon the 
early Church. It is now proposed that all Churches celebrate Pente- 
cost by using the Easter-to-Pentecost period as an appropriate time for 
emphasizing evangelism, and as a time to present the new “together- 
ness” of Christians as demonstrated by their growing unity in the 
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World and National Councils of Churches. Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, one of the Associate General Secretaries of the World Coun- 


cil, has aptly put it: 


“What happened at Pentecost is often presented from the exclusive 
angle of personal inspiration by the Spirit of God. It was that, but 
it was more. It represented in a dramatic way the first dawning of 
the consciousness of the world mission of the Church. When the 
Holy Spirit descended upon that little company of 120 believers on 
that first day of Pentecost, they went out and ‘turned the world up- 
side down.’ So today we are members of a Christian fellowship that 
extends around the world. At Pentecost, Christians will be praying 
that the Holy Spirit may descend anew upon the Church and upon 
all believers, filling them with the courage and zeal together to carry 
forward the Lord’s work in today’s muddled world.” 


The World Council of Churches as well as the National Council 
of Churches could do nothing better for the development of the ecu- 
menical spirit than to enhance Pentecost, or Whitsunday. World 
Communion Sunday, which was inaugurated by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, has now become one of the 
most widely observed days of the Church year in many nations of the 


world, since its observance was developed by the Department of 
Evangelism of the National Council of Churches. 

No doubt Whitsunday proclaims as no other day of the Christian 
year the fact that all men regardless of race, or language, or tradition 
can and must hear about “the mighty acts of God” in Jesus Christ 
through the language and power of the Spirit, even though the 
tongues and voices of men may sound rather confusing, bewildering, 
and even ridiculous to the observer. “The Churches must speak of 
the “mighty acts of God” in Christ Jesus, so that men may be con- 
fronted with the crucified but enthroned Christ and be led to repent, 
believe, and receive the Holy Spirit. The work of the Spirit is the 
full-flower of God’s revelation in Christ. 


THE NEW HOME MISSIONS 


Dr. Herman N. Morse, Chairman of the Division of the Home 
Missions Division of the National Council of Churches in the 
U.S. A., is perhaps the best informed expert on national missions 
problems in America. Recently he made some rather arresting and 
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challenging remarks about the relation of the Churches to the home 
missions situation of our day. 

One fact, he says, stands out most sharply among all others, and 
that is the reshuffling of population which has taken place within 
the last ten years. The rate was accelerated during the last War, 
but it has continued and is now being stepped up in response to 
world events. This “high mobility in combination with a weak- 
ened family and community life, with the prevailing secularism and 
with many characteristic forms of modern communication and urban 
living, has become a most formidable adversary for traditional Prot- 
estantism.”’ 

Dr. Morse continues by indicating facts of primary importance 
which bear upon the making of a general strategy for home missions. 
First, a long-range shift of population is now in progress as a result 
of which some areas have too few and others too many churches. 
Second, the problem of population distribution has been accentu- 
ated with one-fourth of 443 natural economic areas losing population 
while one in six gained over 30 per cent. ‘Third, there has been a 
decrease in farm population and an increase in suburban and un- 
incorporated rural areas. Fourth, there has been a great change in 
metropolitan types of population due, largely, to the growth of 
Negro population in northern and western cities. Fifth, fewer peo- 
ple desire to “stay put.” From 1940-1947 one-half of our families 
moved once, and 40 per cent moved across state boundaries. 

As a result of these changes, thousands of established Churches 
have found themselves in radically changing situations. For some 
Churches, there has come an influx of less assimilable people; for 
others the environment has changed radically, so much so that 
Churches have moved (escaped!) to another community. For others, 
it has meant the development of an almost wholly new type of min- 
istry, and for still others it has meant a diminished opportunity in 
a declining population area. Many Church members have moved 
but they have not transferred their memberships to Churches in 
their new communities. New Churches have come into being in 
great numbers, composed of people living in new residential areas. 
Many of those who move are young adults, youth, and children, the 
most critical age groups for the Church. “To lose them is to lose 
the future.” 

The number of people with no permanent roots is increasing. 
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This state of affairs will result in a migrant mentality, a generation 
of people who “‘sit loose’’ in any community with slight sense of 
social responsibility or community attachment. Dr. Morse calls 
the problem that of “evangelizing a procession,” a task which is 
becoming a real one and which requires special techniques of evan- 
gelization and service. 

The home missions enterprise will have to engage in great tasks, 
such as “‘sheer extension in all its characteristic forms; stabilizing 
and undergirding the Church in changing communities; bridging 
the gulfs that cut across American life; strengthening our ministry 
and all our missionary outposts; performing such types of service 
for retarded or handicapped areas and groups which will make our 
Christian ministry relevant to human need; and meeting whatever 
special tasks the world situation may place upon us.” 


THE CHURCHES AND GAMBLING 


Gambling has reached terrifying proportions. It is estimated that 
from seven to twenty-one billion dollars are spent annually in gam- 
bling, figures which do not include amounts spent in “‘lotteries, 
raffles, carnival games, or other innumerable gambling facilities.” 
The evil is highly organized by groups of criminals, and it reaches 
into channels of interstate communications and even into municipal 
and government circles. According to labor officials two million 
dollars are gambled annually in three rubber factories in Akron, 
and possibly twenty-five millions are gambled in the Wayne County, 
Michigan, plants. Gambling is accompanied by violence, crime, 
unpaid debts, poverty, strikes, and even death. 

The United States Senate Crime Investigation Committee under 
the direction of Senator Estes Kefauver has finally completed its 
nine-week period of investigation regarding the prevalence and rami- 
fications of crime in the United States. Some of the trials were 
broadcast over television and caused such public interest that busi- 
ness houses noted a drop in customers and sales. Many an honest 
citizen was shocked by what he saw and heard. Public indignation 
at the time was high, and it expressed itself in universal approval of 
the Committee’s work and the hope of its continuance. 

However, the public soon forgets, and General MacArthur’s dra- 
matic return to the United States and his public appearances made 
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the Kefauver Committee’s final report to the nation somewhat of an 
anti-climax. Even so, it provided an occasion for the Churches to 
express themselves on a matter which is of grave concern, namely, 
the state of public morals. The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches has issued a statement which contains some 
pertinent remarks: 


“The public reaction, so far as it has registered indignation and 
disgust, is reassuring. It appears that most of the people have not 
become cynically indifferent. The nation’s conscience is aroused by 
new evidences of corruption, bribery, syndicated gambling, and law- 
lessness. 

“The social malady of gambling will not be remedied by criminal 
prosecutions alone. Stricter standards of moral integrity must be 
cultivated in the community as a whole. Government, the press, 
public education, and all other civic agencies have a responsibility 
for this. But the churches have a special duty. The strengthening 
of moral fibre is one of the preeminent tasks. 

“It is not only gambling syndicates, and the public officials who 
protect them, that are involved. All who patronize bookmakers, 
gambling houses, slot machines, and other forms of illegal gambling, 
contribute to the coffers of the syndicates and help to corrupt govern- 
mentment. But the so-called ‘innocent’ forms of gambling—such as 
legalized race-track wagers, betting on athletic events, lotteries, bingo. 
and the like—contribute to the weakening of the moral fibre of the 
individual and lower the moral tone of the community. An exam- 
ple is furnished by the recent disclosure of the ‘fixed’ basketball 
games. 

“Abstinence from misconduct is not enough. Indifference to cor- 
ruption anywhere in the community is also guilt. Now that so many 
facts are known, there is no excuse for inaction. The churches 
should support public servants who courageously participate in ef- 
forts to prosecute gamblers. 

‘“‘No matter how adequate the laws and how conscientious and per- 
sistent the agents of enforcement, morality in government will not 
be maintained unless it is demanded by the people. We therefore 
call upon the churches to arouse their members to action and to 
educate them to an understanding of the issues involved, to study 
the appropriate measures to be taken in the community, and to unite 
their forces for the initiation and support of such measures so that 
moral integrity and common honesty may prevail. The local com- 
munity can put its own house in order if it will. 

“We are concerned not only with our national welfare and the 
character of our people but also with our country’s influence in the 
society of nations. Especially in this time of our grave responsibility 
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in international affairs, we dare not give justifiable cause for charges 
of moral slackness. Knowing that ‘righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, we must bring our conduct into conformity with our pro- 
fessed standards. 

“Finally, we reaffirm our conviction that the only lastingly effec- 
tive solution to the problems posed by the recent disclosures is to 
be found in the attainment of moral integrity by the individual 
under the grace and guidance of God.” 


“THE GRAVEST PROBLEM OF OUR TIME” 


“The gravest problem of our time,” according to Julian Huxley, 
who writes an Introduction to Robert C. Cook’s book, Human Fer- 
tility,’ is the problem of population. 

While most people are worried about war and the spread of Com- 
munism, there are a few who are deeply concerned about the fact 
that every year twenty-five million more people are added to the 
world’s population. Eighty per cent of the world’s people are al- 
ready undernourished. 

This increase is due to the reduction of death rates by medical sci- 
ence. (Incidentally, this raises a real problem for the United States. 
Within a few years the number of people over 60 years of age, many 
of whom are retired, will have risen from 10 to 20 per cent of the 
population!) Japan is an example. In 1940 there were 70 million 
Japanese; with modern disease control and immunization the Japa- 
nese population has risen to 83 millions, more than her pre-war 
economy could have sustained. 

Whether science can increase the productivity of land, or find ways 
and means of producing nutrition by other than ordinary means in 
order to feed these increasing populations, is a real question. If a 
solution is not found to this problem people will be driven to some 
form of economic and political order that promises them bread, or 
they will be driven to desperation and to a state of mentality which 
will hardly be interested in peace. 

Coupled with this problem is the fact that the birth rates are high- 
est in the lower economic and educational strata of society, whereas 
fertility among high school and college graduates is reduced from 
50 to 75 per cent respectively. Mr. Cook, who is a careful scientist, 
writes that if we insist upon death control without some kind of birth 


1New York: William Sloan Associates, 1951. 
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control there will be 18 billion people on the earth in two centuries, 
a number which would allow but thirty square feet to sustain each 
person! 

The problem of total war occupies the minds of most people today; 
upon it many believe the survival or continuance of the race depends. 
Whether this be true or not, the fact remains that the Christian ethic 
faces a real issue in the population problem, which in many ways is 
closely related to the economic and political problems of mankind 
that are at the basis of our global unrest. 
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CHRISTIANITY ON THE FRONTIER, by John A. Mackay. 205 pp. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1950. $2.50. 

The appearance of Christianity on the Frontier brings back many 
memories: a meeting at Princeton when Dr. Mackay first told us of his 
hopes for a new theological quarterly, a further meeting when THEOLOGY 
Topay was officially launched, the plea from the Editorial Council that 
there should be a vigorous and sustained editorial leadership, the way 
in which this plea has been answered through the devoted labors of the 
Editor, and now the fitting climax to seven years of these labors on the 
publication of a book which consists mainly of the editorials just as they 
have appeared in successive issues of the journal. ‘Those of us who have 
been associated with Dr. Mackay in this venture take occasion to salute 
the one who has been at the center of the enterprise since its inception 
and to admire afresh the splendid quality of these opening essays which 
have done so much to establish the periodical in the life of the Church. 

The book as now published includes the long essay on “Protestantism” 
which Dr. Mackay contributed to the composite work, The Great Re- 
ligions of the Modern World, and an address which he gave to the Inter- 
national Missionary Conference at Whitby, Ontario. Otherwise, all the 
chapters have previously appeared in THEOLOGy Topay. Regular read- 
ers of this journal may therefore assume a certain familiarity with the con- 
tents. Yet many will be glad to have the essays gathered together into a 
single volume, for they provide a most illuminating insight into the 
thoughts and activities of one of the best-known Christian leaders of our 
day. In a very real sense, Christianity on the Frontier is a portrait of 
John A. Mackay, for during the years 1944 to 1951 he has in a marked 
degree unveiled his own deepest interests and concerns through the me- 
dium of the editorial pages of THEOLoGy Topay. 

Perhaps the thing that impresses one most as one looks again at the 
portrait is the astonishing range of his activities and interests. We see 
him as ecumenical leader and missionary crusader; as Biblical theologian 
and eager evangelist; as lover of poetry and student of culture; all this 
set against a background of extensive administrative responsibilities. On 
looking at the portrait from another angle, we see the symbols and the 
watchwords which have played such a notable part in his career: the flame, 
the frontier, the road, the shining light, the glory—these are the significant 
emblems which reveal some of the inner secrets of his life. Or yet again 
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we see him as the devoted servant of our Lord Jesus Christ, the herald of 
the Gospel of redemption, the interpreter of the Word of God, the min. 
ister of the Holy Spirit. A warm evangelical tone pervades the whole 
book and the author constantly returns to the central verities of the 
Christian faith. We thank Dr. Mackay for all that he has given to his 
co-workers on THEOLOGY Topay and not least for this positive, coura- 
geous, and enheartening book which he has graciously dedicated to us, 


FREDERICK W. DILLISTONE 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


REFORMED Docmatics SET OUT AND ILLUSTRATED FROM THE SOuRCES, by 
Heinrich Heppe. Foreword by Karl Barth. Revised and edited by 
Ernst Bizer. English translation by G. T. Thomson. 721 pp. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1950. 50s. 

Heinrich Heppe (1820-79) was one of the more energetic defenders of 
orthodox Reformed theology in Germany during the last century. Most 
of his life was spent in Hesse, and in some connection with the University 
of Marburg where he became a full professor in 1864. His literary activ- 
ities were astounding. The work here reviewed appeared in 1861 as the 
second volume of a series on “Schriften zur reformirten Theologie.” It 
bore the title, Die Dogmatik der evangelisch-reformirten Kirche, and was 
intended to demonstrate the nature and scope of what was to Heppe the 
true faith of the Reformed Churches. 

In common with the almost uniform tradition of Reformed Orthodoxy, 
Heppe worked on several basic assumptions. The normative or standard 
Reformed theology is that of the late seventeenth century scholastic dog- 
maticians. The federal or covenant theology is the fully developed Re. 
formed theology. Earlier Reformed theologians, such as Calvin and the 
other leaders of the Reformation, together with their immediate follow- 
ers, are to be looked upon as pioneers who prepared the way for those 
who created the complete, final, and definitive system of theology. When 
this definitive system is found to be at variance with the views of Calvin 
and the other sixteenth century Reformers there is no need to account for 
these basic changes in Reformed theology. There is no real history of 
doctrine, therefore. There is merely the history of the stages by which 
the final theology emerged in the late seventeenth century. Accordingly, 
in the fullest sense of the word, the system is regarded as ‘‘orthodox.” 

Heppe’s method was topical. Under twenty-eight headings he set out 
first a general discussion of each topic, or locus, and then followed this 
discussion with a greater or lesser number of supporting quotations from 
various Reformed theologians and official documents. From time to time 
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these quotations were annotated in order to bring out some specific point 
or variation. While Heppe quoted from a rather wide range of materials, 
it is primarily upon the late seventeenth century Federalist writers that he 
relied. The topical approach was used by Heppe within the general 
supralapsarian Federalist scheme. Moreover, within that general order 
quotations were made quite indiscriminately from pre-Federalists, non- 
Federalists, early Federalists who never adopted the double covenant the- 
ory, and Federalists of the two-covenant system which came into being 
about 1585. Thus Calvin was quoted under the topic, “The Violation 
of the Covenant of Works,” although the idea of a covenant of works did 
not appear until some twenty years after Calvin’s death. In another place 
Heppe noted, “Our own Calvin it is true fails to recall such a covenant 
in his eloquence . . .” (p. 333), but nowhere was the relation of the Fed- 
eral scheme to the earlier Reformed theology, and to Calvin’s theology 
in particular, ever discussed. Calvin’s theology, of course, could not have 
tolerated the idea of a covenant of works. 

On a few topics Heppe called attention to the differing views of the 
various Reformed creeds and theologians. However, no attempt was 
made to set these different views in their proper theological framework, 
to analyze them in any useful manner, or to trace the influences which 
brought about these differences. For instance, Heppe remarked that Cal- 
vin and his immediate pupils devoted only “scanty remarks” to the doc- 
trine of the attributes of God, and that not until Hyperius and Danaeus 
appeared (seventeenth century) was the doctrine carefully laid out (p. 57). 
No explanation of all this was made, and Heppe merely proceeded to de- 
vote over forty pages to the doctrine as held by the later theologians. 

It is ironical that the dogmaticians who so prided themselves on their 
logical, scientific, and irrefutable system of doctrine should also have been 
so unaware of their conditioning limitations. How fully these seven- 
teenth century orthodox theologians had come to misunderstand the Re- 
formers’ debate with Rome over faith and works, while still feeling com- 
pelled to continue it, may be seen in one of Heppe’s supporting quotations 
(p. 580), taken from Mastricht: ‘““The Reformed deny the necessity of good 
works for obtaining the right to eternal life. Indeed if done with this in- 
tention they say that in consequence they are actually evil and pernicious. 
But they declare that they are necessary by divine prescription for receiv- 
ing possession of life, as conditions without which God refuses to bestow 
salvation upon us.” Other examples could be cited, and in prefaces writ- 
ten for a 1935 reprint of Heppe’s book, Karl Barth and Ernst Bizer have 
pointed out a number of these. 

Heppe’s book was, of course, forgotten as the theological climate of 
Germany changed. Its revival was due primarily to Karl Barth’s interest. 
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Barth found in it not a norm of sound doctrine but a marvelous com. 
pendium of, or guide to, the labors and contributions of the preliberal 
theologians. And it is as a compendium of what Reformed theology 
meant to these men that Heppe’s book has its great value. It is not a 
source book of the theology of Calvin and the Reformers, nor of the 
theology even of those late seventeenth century writers whom it quotes so 
heavily. Rather, it is clearly a nineteenth century interpretation of the 
past. 

Whereas Barth and Ernst Bizer, who edited the reprint of 1935 from 
which this translation now under review was made, regarded the book as 
a contribution to the study of the history of doctrine, its translator, Pro. 
fessor G. T. Thomson of the University of Edinburgh declares, “To an 
age fed on the husks of human enlightenment and today craving for the 
true light of direct revelation Heppe is manna, and that in plenty” (p. 
xiv). He rejects heartily the criticisms of Heppe made by Barth and 
Bizer. Yet Thomson’s handling of Heppe’s book is open to very serious 
criticism. Heppe began each topic with a short discussion of the doctrine, 
and then gave several pages of supporting quotations often qualified by 
long footnotes. Thomson has recast Heppe’s book in a wholesale manner. 
At each point in Heppe’s discussion of a doctrine where a footnote num- 
ber to a section in the supporting quotations occurs, Thomson breaks of 
Heppe’s discussion and inserts all of the quotations and all of the qualify. 
ing footnotes. Moreover, no indication whatever is given as to what was 
once in Heppe’s text the discussion, what was quotation, and what was 
footnote. The result is that even brief paragraphs are so torn apart as to 
be spread over several pages. The contents of one introductory article 
of four pages is shredded and spread over thirty pages. 

It is, therefore, utterly impossible to reconstruct Heppe’s articles from 
the translation. Moreover, Thomson’s product is almost impossible to 
read, since Heppe’s sentences have no meaning when thus torn from any 
and all sensible context. Material which Heppe inserted as footnotes to 
the sources now appears as part of the major text of Heppe’s discussion, 
thus giving this material a very false emphasis and meaning. Whatever 
Heppe’s theological faults may have been, what he wrote made sense. 
The jumble of ideas and quotations which Thomson has given his readers 
affords little idea of what Heppe wrote or meant. The situation is not 
ameliorated by other glaring imperfections of the translator. ‘Thomson 
has been unable to keep himself out of the book. In certain sections his 
comments, usually of rebuttal or defense, become quite too numerous 
(Ch. Il). Unfortunately also, these remarks are at times in brackets and at 
times in parentheses. Since Heppe used parentheses also the reader must 
continually check the German text to be certain of the origin of the 
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parenthetical comment. ‘The reader finds himself thinking that in many 
ways Thomson has appropriated rather than translated Heppe. 


L. J. TRINTERUD 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


An OUTLINE OF NEW TESTAMENT Etnics, by Lindsay Dewar. 277 pp. 

Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1949. $3.00. 

The purpose of the present volume is largely determined by confusions 
as to the Christian ethic in our time, and it is therefore aimed at the 
average reader. The author is specially concerned with the tendency 
today even among Christians to think that the faith can be identified with 
the good life and to forget the religious and, indeed, the dogmatic con- 
text of Christian conduct and moral conceptions. Thus he lays great 
stress on the role of belief, faith, and the Holy Spirit in all that concerns 
both the norms and the practicability of Christian behaviour. 

The whole represents a careful and informed exposition. While one 
does not meet any specially stimulating new standpoint or results, and 
while the work rests on certain restrictive dogmatic and critical assump- 
tions, yet it has notable virtues. Illuminating emphasis is placed through- 
out on the theological context of the New Testament ethic. “Those 
critics who have said that this teaching is impracticable are perfectly 
correct, if the power of the Holy Spirit is left out of account. . . . It was 
his supernatural power then—as it is still—which brings Christ’s teaching 
within human reach.”” The presentation is readable and concrete, and the 
selection of characteristic aspects is judicious. The author frequently 
contributes brief word-studies or examinations of detail that are fresh 
and sharp. We find throughout a pervasive balance which frequently 
characterizes English work in this field today, though it is often as here 
accompanied by a kind of traditionalism which limits the outreach to 
new times. We welcome, for example, the recognition of a natural 
revelation in the moral life whether in the outlook of Jesus or in the 
New Testament generally. This does not in any way diminish Dr. 
Dewar’s emphasis on the new creation in life and standards that came 
with the Gospel. We find another example of this sanity in the candor 
with which limitations are sometimes recognized in the outlook of 
Paul; yet here there is at least some of that special pleading with which 
we are familiar in connection with Paul’s views on slavery, as also later 
in connection with the mood of the Apocalypse. Yet the author grants 
that Paul does not speak his whole mind on some matters such as the 
place of women in the Church and submission to the state. There is 
also some piquancy in the mild rebuke of Paul for making too great a 
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concession to those of weak conscience. We add here that the separate 
treatment of the ethical standpoint and vocabulary of most of the New 
Testament writings constitutes a useful body of reference for the student. 

In our opinion, queries must be set against various features of the 
analysis. Surely the author overstates the matter when he says (p. 109) 
that Jesus abolished the distinction between clean and unclean meats, 
In an effort to safeguard the historicity of Mark 7:19b Dr. Dewar appeals 
to a theory of repression to explain the fact that Peter on the occasion of 
his vision at Joppa had forgotten Jesus’ liberating instruction on this 
matter. This lack of precision in distinguishing between the Jesus of 
history and the Christ of the Gospels is justified in a curious footnote 
(p. 35) referring to the list of evil things which proceed from within 
the man and defile: “It is possible that this list should, in strictness, be 
taken as the Evangelist’s comment. But this does not really make any 
difference, since he is writing under the influence of the Holy Spirit’ 
(our italics), On such a basis it is impossible to make a just study of the 
ethics of Jesus. In this connection we may be pardoned what is perhaps 
a gratuitous observation. Constant reference to the Jesus of history as 
“our Lord,” while it is appropriate to Christian devotion, tends in his- 
torical work to encourage a confusion of the Galilean with the Christ of 
faith. In the present work we find a similar confusing element in the 
recurrent reference to the Holy Spirit in terms of the masculine pronoun. 
The relation of the pneuma to ethics in Acts and in Paul can be more 
precisely carried out in its complexity if a later view of the Holy Spirit 
is not thus prematurely introduced. 

Further queries must be set against the implication that the Jews 
generally were enjoined not to show mercy to the heathen and to the 
“people of the land” (p. 46); against the translation, ‘““The kingdom of 
God has come”’ (p. 87); against the (somewhat contradictory!) view that 
Jesus spoke much of “the gradual spread” of the kingdom (p. 87); that 
the revealed character of the early faith can be described as ‘‘a dogmatic 
system of beliefs” (p. 100); that the expression “to tempt God” (or the 
Spirit) means “ipso facto to be a hypocrite” (p. 115). Such and other 
queries only indicate how varied the views of scholars can be with regard 
to the sources and how varied the views of Christians can be with regard 
to the modern application of New Testament ethics. Yet in both com 
nections the present book makes its decided contribution. 


Amos N. WILDER 
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CurisTIAN Docmatics: Volume I, by Franz Pieper. 577 pp. St. Louis, 

Concordia Publishing House, 1950. $3.50. 

Pieper’s three-volume Christliche Dogmatik was doubtless the most 
monumental dogmatic work produced by a Lutheran in America. Vol- 
ume I of that work now appears in English, translated by the late Profes- 
sor Th. Engelder. Pieper’s importance, especially in his own Missouri 
Synod of the Lutheran Church, is suggested by the fact that he was the 
successor of Dr. C. F. W. Walther, the most significant of all leaders in 
the century-old history of that ecclesiastical body. He was called to a 
professorship in Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, in 1878; 
and succeeded Walther as president of that institution in 1887. He was 
indeed “the theological leader of the Missouri Synod for upwards of four 
decades,” as the sponsors of the translation declare. 

The first appearance of this volume, in 1917—followed several years 
later by the other two—was timed to coincide with the four hundreth 
anniversary of the Protestant Reformation. The translation of this vol- 
ume—to be followed by that of the other two—is issued as part of the 
“celebration of the centennial of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Other States” (since 1947 this body has borne the name 
“The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod’). 

It is important to note the historical occasion for the appearance of 
this work in English translation. Otherwise one might wonder why it is 
now offered to the public. The theology here presented is that of the 
seventeenth century, not of the sixteenth—and not of the twentieth. It 
is certainly not representative of half of the Lutherans in America today; 
and one who listens to the voice of current theological statement within 
the Missouri Synod feels that Pieper’s presentation is steadily becoming 
less satisfactory there too. 

The work begins with a declaration of its basic position, that is, the 
affirmation of the “objective authority of Scripture,” as against “the sub- 
jective opinion of the Pope” and “the subjective views of the theologizing 
subject, of theologians,” in Protestantism. Virtually all Lutherans con- 
cur in ascribing primary authority to the Word of God. But far from 
all will concur with Pieper when he insists that this necessarily implies 
the theory of verbal inspiration of the Scriptures; or the limitation of the 
Word of God to the Biblical record; or the satisfaction theory of the 
atonement; or the juridical view of justification, to mention but a few 
points. Many will not be able to go with the author’s bland assumption 
that he who accepts the absolute authority of Scripture will come out with 
the theology here presented. Even within the Missouri Synod and the 
groups affiliated with it in “The Synodical Conference,” theological issues 
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are disputed so bitterly that the continuance of the Conference is itself 
imperiled. 

After a discussion of the nature and character of theology—nearly 200 
pages—there follows an almost equally long discussion of the authority of 
Holy Scripture. Then are presented “the Doctrine of God,” “the Crea- 
tion of the World and of Man,” “Divine Providence, or the Preservation 
and Government of the World,” “Angelology,” and ‘the Doctrine of 
Man.” 

This volume contains no index, since the index for the whole work 
will be found in the last volume. 

Whether or not they agree with the theological view found here, many 
will be glad that this work is being made available in English, because the 
matter of inter-Lutheran relationships in America is so insistently before 
us today. It is increasingly important for each group to understand 
why the other is “like that.” And many others will welcome it because 
it has so many points in common with the more fundamentalist wing of 
American Protestantism. For instance, the vast radio audience that so 
cordially received the broadcasts of the late Dr. Walter A. Maier will find 
here the theology which he preached—except that its implications against 
inter-church co-operation appear more manifestly in the book than they 
did in the broadcasts. 

In view of publication costs today, it is astounding that a volume so 
large and so well bound can be issued now for the price charged. 




















CarL CHRISTIAN RASMUSSEN 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg, Penna. 






THE Story OF CIVILIZATION: THE AGE OF FaiTH, by William J. Durant. 

1198 pp. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1950. $7.50. 

Well nigh twenty-five years ago, Dr. Will Durant, author of the popv- 
lar volume, The Story of Philosophy, set himself to write a history of civi- 
lization from its earliest recorded beginnings down to the present day. 
In 1935 he published his first volume, Our Oriental Heritage, which sut- 
veyed the history of Egypt and the Near East to 330 B.C., and of India, 
China, and Japan to the present century. In 1939 he issued the second 
part, The Life of Greece, which recorded the development of Hellenic 
culture down to 146 B.C. when the Romans conquered Greece. In the 
third volume, Caesar and Christ (1944), Dr. Durant traced the story of 
Rome and Christianity from their earliest beginnings, and of the Near 
East from 146 B.C. to 325 A.D., the year of the meeting of the first ecu- 
menical Christian council at Nicaea. This book, The Age of Faith, is 
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part 4 of the same monumental series; and, in the author’s words, it “‘con- 
tinues the study of the white man’s life to the death of Dante in 1321.” 

During the millennium with which this volume deals, four major civi- 
lizations flourished, though with differing degree of influence—Byzantine, 
Moslem or Islamic, Judaic, and Christian; and Dr. Durant takes up each 
of them in turn. It may be that, as he says in his prefatory note “To the 
Reader,” “the Christian reader will be surprised by the space given to the 
Moslem culture, and the Moslem scholar will mourn the brevity with 
which the brilliant civilization of medieval Islam has here been sum- 
marized” (pp. vii—viii). The present reviewer, however, welcomes Dr. 
Durant’s compact but comprehensive account of medieval Islamic civili- 
zation, the richness and influence of which are not adequately appreciated 
in certain Christian circles even today; and he regards as entirely justified 
Dr. Durant’s claim that “a persistent effort has been made to be impartial, 
to see each faith and culture from its own point of view” (p. viii). He 
freely admits defects as honestly as he praises excellences. Thus, with 
respect to the much-glorified thirteenth century in Christendom, he as- 
serts (p. 1085) that “the 13th century ranks with the age of Augustus or 
Leo X. Rarely has any century seen so full and varied an intellectual 
or artistic flowering”; but on page 829 he concedes that “the 13th century 
was apparently as materialistic as any epoch in history,” and on page 843 
he cites some contemporary judgments which bear this out. 

As may be gathered even from the above cursory summary, this book 
is magnificently comprehensive in the subject matter with which it deals. 
Of course, much of its space is given to religion in its organized churchly 
expression—indeed religion may be said to be its central thread or motif 
—but it covers virtually all other aspects of civilization as well—morals, 
politics, economic life, art, and music. Thus the reader is enabled to see 
the medieval panorama in its many-sided richness and in something like 
proper perspective. 

Dr. Durant’s book is clearly the fruit of wide reading and careful think- 
ing. He supplies abundant footnote references for his main contentions, 
and he appends an extensive bibliography of over thirteen pages, pre- 
sumably of books which he consulted in his preparatory reading. 

It may be that in a few minor matters some of Dr. Durant’s opinions 
are open to question. For example, on page 183 and again on page 575, 
he says that Christianity stressed “the feminine virtues”; this statement 
might need some further clarification before it would be agreed to by 
all Christians. Again he says (pp. 210-211) that “next to bread and 
woman in the hierarchy of desire comes eternal salvation; when the stom- 
ach is satisfied, and the lust is spent, man spares a little time for God.” 
It would not be difficult to cite examples—and from medieval times too— 
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of men and women, such as St. Francis of Assisi, to whom this statement 
clearly would not apply. But controversial points such as these do not 
seriously diminish the value of Dr. Durant’s book as a well-written, well- 
informed account of the 1,000 years of history from 325 to 1321 A.D. 


NorMAN V. Hopeg 








Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 









THE DocTRINE OF THE Word, by Joseph Sittler. 68 pp. Philadelphia, 


Muhlenberg Press, 1948. $1.25. 

This book, distinguished from a pamphlet only by its inclusion in cloth 
covers, contains nothing startling. ‘The author is commending the Barth- 
ian conception of the Word of God to Lutherans. In doing so he pro- 
poses to demonstrate that Luther’s doctrine has been fundamentally mis- 
represented by scholastic orthodoxy. Luther did not identify the Word 
of God with the Bible as a book; orthodoxy did. The consequences of 
orthodox bibliolatry in the development of modern thought have been 
disastrous. Scientific ideas and discoveries have destroyed the old cos- 
mology erected upon statements in the Bible which were taken as revela- 
tions from God. For many this meant destruction of the Bible’s religious 
authority. “Those who wanted to hold on to Christianity endeavored to 
salvage some parts of Biblical teachings by way of rationalism, emotional- 
ism, or liberalism. But their attempts have failed. 

We must get back to Luther’s original position, which was allowed to 
lapse into total obscurity. This lapse was due to the fact that Luther's 
isolated statements about the Scriptures, which were made usually under 
the stress of controversy, were extracted, employed as axioms to be elab- 
orated into their most remote logical consequences without regard to 
context or to his total thought, and were made the basis of a system which 
is not Luther’s at all. Dr. Sittler objects to derogatory remarks about 
Luther to the effect that he was not systematic. Luther was systematic. 
He had a well thought-out, thoroughly consistent conception of the Gos- 
pel. We must re-examine Luther’s original views. 

This re-examination proves that Luther regarded the Word as God 
speaking, as Christ coming down into the world to save men, as God's 
presentation of himself to men of faith who are illumined by the Spirit. 
Luther had no doctrine of inspiration of the Scriptures; rather he had a 
doctrine of God’s self-revelation through the Scriptures. God’s speech is 
dynamic, alive, and contemporaneous. He uses the Scripture to speak 
to us. 

It requires no great acumen to perceive that Dr. Sittler’s interpretation 
of Luther’s view of the Word equates it essentially with modern Barth- 
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janism. His quotations from Barth, Brunner, and Kierkegaard make it 
apparent that he has been taught by them. What he is doing is to show 
that the Barthian conception of the word is Luther’s conception of the 
word. We can take no special exception to this, inasmuch as the Barth- 
ians have always asserted that their doctrine is a rediscovery of the teach- 
ing of the Reformers. 

But I object to the implication that there is some mystic value in de- 
veloping an understanding of the Word solely from within the structure 
of Lutheranism. Every eulogistic statement made about Luther’s con- 
ception of the Gospel, man’s need of divine grace, faith as the means of 
salvation, God’s work as living and dynamic, applies with equal aptness 
to Calvin, Zwingli, and many other Christian men. And the doctrine 
of the Word developed in the book is in no way peculiar to Luther or 
Lutheranism. 

It appears to me also that the basic contention is not sufficiently clear. 
For so short a book, too much time is required in reading it over and over 
again to make sure exactly what point is being made. Perhaps this re- 
viewer should have read it more times! 

WILLIAM F. Orr 
Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


An APPROACH TO CuristoLocy; An Interpretation and Development of 
Some Elements in the Metaphysics and Christology of Nestorius as a 
Way of Approach to an Orthodox Christology Compatible with Mod- 
ern Thought, by Aubrey R. Vine. 492 pp. London, Independent 
Press, Ltd., 1948. 21s. 

The author of this work attempts to do two things. He provides a de- 
tailed exposition not only of the Christology of the celebrated heresiarch 
Nestorius, but of the metaphysic on which his elusive thought about 
Christ was based. Then he passes to the world of modern cosmology, lays 
out in some detail the elements that make up our universe, and enlarges 
upon their coherence with the orthodox doctrine of the Person of Jesus 
Christ. 

The work is a learned one, certainly in Part I, apparently in the scien- 
tifically grounded Part II. The author seems to have steeped himself in 
The Bazaar of Heracleides and to have got inside the complex thought 
processes of Nestorius. His conclusion that the latter was entirely ortho- 
dox and was a profound if tortuous thinker is the more impressive because 
of his own vigorous adherence to Conciliar Orthodoxy. This makes the 
author’s reiterated insistence that the condemnation of Nestorius was 
both inevitable and just seem farfetched and distinctly on the precious 
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side. It seems like an academic example of straining out the gnat and 
swallowing the camel. 

The second or constructive part of the volume will, in my judgment, 
be found less valuable than the historical section. The theologian 
emerges with much too neat a world, knows more about God than is 
seemly, spawns all over the place a barbaric and incomprehensible tech- 
nical jargon, and produces just too flawless a Christological scheme. 
What he ends up with is in actuality a fanciful mythology of godhead. 
Consider the following excerpts. 


“God the Word, united indeed voluntarily but in a way which for any 
other would have been naturally with a human body, had chosen to re- 
main so linked for the natural duration of that body, and to use it alone 
as the means of His self-revelation and self-expression, in such wise that 
during the duration of that body through it and it alone would God the 
Word be known ab extra, though still ab intra retaining the unbroken 
endoharmony of the Trinity . . .” (p. 369). 

“God the Word chose to centre Himself in Himself as Jesus Christ, so 
that the amplitude of the Godhead’s hypostasis of evenient seeking love 
should be concentrated in the focus Jesus Christ. God the Word was still 
indiscriminably Godhead. The Trinity was still complete. Its inner 
harmony and Its outer functioning were unimpaired. Its infinite and 
indiscriminable substance suffered no imposed restrictions. But during 
the lifetime of Jesus Christ God the Word nowhere evidenced Himself 
except as Jesus Christ, and during the lifetime of Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ 
was never other than God the Word Incarnate: yet also perfect man; for 
we have seen that perfect manhood consists in all that constitutes man 
(body, centrum vitae, and focal centre of appreciation and response) be- 
ing telically integrated with Godhead and with its centricity become The- 
ocentricity . . .”’ (p. 378). 

“The crucial test arises from the contemplation of the awful possibility 
of failure of the purpose of God the Word. We shrink from this con- 
templation, but it is of such significance that it must be considered. We 
dealt with this matter in the old terms on pp. 160-161, using the concept 
of ‘potential schizohypostasia.’ We would retain the essentials of that 
argument, merely transcribing it into more modern and less rigid terms, 
perhaps thus: If God the Word did not end His duration as Jesus Christ 
in one or other of the ways mentioned on pp. 395-397, there would have 
been yet a third awful possibility. He could have decided to let Jesus 
Christ continue to live, but without Himself being implicated in him. 
This He could have done by dismitting (cf. pp. 364-365) from Himself 
the focus of particularized awareness, and letting that become the now 
separate and independent spirit of Jesus Christ, or rather of Jesus, for 
such a terrible act would have been a schism in God the Word and a dere- 
liction of His chosen means of manifestation . . .” (p. 406). 


The worst sin of such writing is its immodesty. Unfortunately, also, 
the author has fallen into heresy, probably on three counts but certainly 
on extending the divine omnipotence to the commission of that which is 
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self-contradictory or contrary to the nature of perfect Deity. The with- 
drawal of the godhead from the incarnate One is precisely what the Gnos- 
tics contended happened. It is a question whether Dr. Vine has retained 
a human consciousness sufficiently distinct to account for the prayers of 
the Synoptic Christ—a point incidentally allowed for in what we usually 
think of as the crude two-nature Christology of the West from Tertullian 
to Leo. Throughout the work no effort is made to come to terms with 
the relation of finiteness to being human. The point of view from which 
the Incarnation is approached is always divine, never human. This is 
strange in a book inspired by Nestorius. 

These criticisms should not be allowed to obscure the very real value 
of An Approach to Christology as a contribution to historical theology. 
No student of Nestorius can afford to neglect Dr. Vine’s painstaking and 
sympathetic work on this controversial figure. 

CHARLES W. Lowry 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


CHRISTIANITY AND FEAR, by Oscar Pfister, translated by W. H. Johnston. 
589 pp. London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd.; New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1949. $6.50. 

In the last decade a plethora of books on religion and psychotherapy 


has come from the publishers. ‘The tension in the war of nerves sustains 
an ever increasing demand for psychiatric study. For the thoughtful 
reader, be he professional or lay, this book is a refreshing reservoir of 
interesting and accurate information. The subtitle stakes off the main 
fields of interest: ““A Study in History and in the Psychology and Hygiene 
of Religion.” 

Christianity and Fear records the practical experience, the spiritual in- 
sight, and the historical research garnered from thirty-six years of pastoral 
work (in Switzerland) and study “dealing with the nature and history of 
Christian love as applied to a single but exceedingly important problem, 
that of fear.” 

At the very beginning Dr. Pfister acknowledges his great debt to Sig- 
mund Freud with whose writings he became familiar as early as 1908. It 
is interesting to note how Dr. Pfister comes to terms with Freudianism. 
The keystone of his own psychological structure is found in I John 4: 18. 
“There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear: because fear 
hath torment. He that feareth is not made perfect in love.” From this 
passage of Scripture the deduction is made that fear is a derivative of 
love, when the love-core is impaired by disturbance or inhibition. 
Freud’s derivation of fear is relevant to, if not entirely consonant with, 
the Johannine derivation of fear from love. The fact, however, cannot 
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be ignored that it is a far cry from libido to agape. But the author 
bridges the gap—at least to his own satisfaction. He argues that Freud's 
theory is not pan-sexual. On the contrary his category of sexuality (li- 
bido) is so expansive that the Greek, eros, the German, Liebe, and the 
Christian, agape, are integral expressions of one and the same concept. 

The author clearly defines his task: ‘“To determine the effect of Christi- 
anity upon fear and of fear upon Christianity. To this historico-psycho- 
logical question there is added a second one relating to the hygiene of 
religion. How is it possible to protect Christianity and the faithful from 
the morbid malformation caused by fear.” The scope of the task is 
formative in the book’s division: 

“Part One: The Theory of Fear.” This is a rather academic analysis 
and discussion that in substance serves as a prolonged introduction. It 
is high lighted, however, by a generous supply of “‘case histories” and by 
a very excellent treatment of mob psychology. 

“Part Two: Historical.” These 350 pages are a fascinating commen- 
tary—history, theology, and psychology—on “the solution and formation 
of fear” in the various phases of Jewish and Christian culture. In the 
New Testament, Jesus and Paul receive major consideration. Catholi- 
cism is appraised as “a fear-creating and fear-combating society.” With 
a praiseworthy restraint that shuns muckraking, Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin are psychoanalyzed and a relevancy established between personal 
repressions and particular types of theology. The survey concludes with 
a study of the post-Reformation movements in which the “orthodox col- 
lective compulsion neuroses” are resolved by a return “to the loving 
faith of Jesus.” 

“Part Three: The Hygiene of Religion.” In eight postulates (p. 532) 
the author sets forth his position. The first of these gives a clue to the 
others: ‘““The Christian treatment of fear requires a religious attitude al- 
lowing love in the sense of Jesus Christ to exercise an optimum effect 
upon faith and life in accordance with the individual’s capacity for ab- 
sorbing it and for translating it into reality.” 

This is not only a delightful book to read, but, what is more impor- 
tant, it promises to remain for a long time an authoritative source-book 
on matters that pertain to psychotherapy and religion. 


JEssE HERRMANN 
Lexington, Kentucky 


THE CHRISTIAN IN PHiILosopHy, by J. V. Langmead Casserley. 266 pp. 
London, Faber and Faber, 1949. 18s. 
This book undertakes to give an answer to the ever more pressing ques- 
tion how the Christian faith should be made efficient within philosophy. 
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Modern times have greatly neglected this question because they thought 
that it was settled long ago when scholasticism was replaced by the mod- 
ern conception of a completely autonomous, scientific, and objective phi- 
losophy. Such a philosophy did not care about its relation to faith, since 
it regarded the approach of both religion and secular thought as entirely 
different in outlook, goal, and method. A kind of pseudo-peace there- 
fore resulted from this attitude. Philosophy and theology, in most Euro- 
pean universities separated even with respect to academic divisions, 
marched beside each other without any attempt at a synthesis. The 
ambitious idea of a Summa Theologiae was not repeated in the Protestant 
camp. Some speculative system builders like Hegel still insisted that 
there is a whole of knowledge, but they had no lasting influence, and 
they were regarded by Christian theology as heretics who falsified tradi- 
tional dogmatics. 

Only in recent years this typically modern view began to create incon- 
venience among philosophical thinkers. Kierkegaard influenced deeply 
the traditional conception concerning the relation between secular and 
sacred thought by his revolutionary idea of the existential thinker. He 
opened the eyes to the insight that the issues of metaphysics cannot be 
treated without the participation of the entire personality of the thinker. 
While modern philosophy, imitating the model of the natural sciences, 
had believed in the ideal of objectivity, Kierkegaard bluntly says that 
only the subjectively engaged man is able and entitled to speak about 
ultimate truth. Casserley stands in the stream of existential thought, but 
he cannot be called an “existentialist,” if this word indicates the school 
founded by Jaspers and Heidegger. These thinkers try to build philo- 
sophical systems on the ground of the idea of Kierkegaard, but deviate 
from him precisely because they are system builders while Kierkegaard 
denies the possibility of a system. The existential thinker according to 
Kierkegaard is existential because his attitude towards ultimate truth is 
not systematical but passionate, not philosophical but confessional. Cas- 
serley is mistaken when he says that Kierkegaard “invented” the term 
existentialism (p. 45). He neither invented it nor would he have ap- 
proved of the kind of existentialism represented by Jaspers and Heideg- 
ger; on the contrary, he would have abhorred it, since it renews the old 
claims of philosophy to deal with ultimate problems on a secular ground 
disregarding the Christian faith. 

Casserley does not follow those existentialists. He does not attempt 
to write a philosophical system; rather he inquires into the logical struc- 
ture of a philosophy which would be Christian. He believes that a 
blending of the existential point of view with the historical category of 
the “Singular” (why does he not call it “Individual” as has been done by 
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the logicians of history like Windelband, Rickert, Dilthey, and others?) 
can bring about such a Christian philosophy, but he does not carry out 
this scheme. He shows that an objective or demonstrative philosophy is 
not the best way to the solution of metaphysical problems, because these 
problems have to take into account a personal and individual experience 
which is not merely rational. 

Casserley is convinced that the modern science of history illustrates the 
possibility of a scientific method which is not confined to the general and 
the universal but grasps the Singular, the Unique. Philosophy of a 
Christian tinge should, therefore, be historical. The defect of scholasti- 
cism was its “prehistoric’’ character; this character prevented medieval 
thought from being Christian in an existential sense. If the historical 
category of the Singular is applied, this deficiency can be remedied, for 
the principle of scholasticism and even more so of Augustine was sound; 
they paved the way towards a Christian philosophy. 

I hold that Casserley’s thesis is not convincing. The modern science 
of history is a science because it aims at an objective knowledge of the 
past. The historical category of the Individual does not essentially 
change this objective and scientific character, as the logicians of history 
(whom Casserley does not seem to know) endeavored to prove. Casser- 
ley frequently refers to Biblical history as an example of the blending of 
the historical and the existential. But this example refutes his thesis, 
since the Biblical concept of the historical is as “prehistoric” as scholas- 
ticism, and since the emphasis of the Bible is not scientific but religious, 
not historical but redemptive. 

Not the category of the Singular, but rather the certainty of faith and 
the revelation of God make the Bible an existential book. The histori- 
cal assumes the dignity of the existential, not as an historical in the sense 
of the modern science of history, but rather because it is not yet histori- 
cal in that objective and logical way. Casserley confuses the paradox of 
faith and the synthesis of historical uniqueness and logical rationality in 
modern science (for example, p. 240). While the paradox of faith can 
be accepted only by the believer, the synthesis of the historical and the 
scientific can and is accepted by the non-existential thinker. 

In spite of my negative judgment about the main thesis of the book, I 
have a high respect for the clarity and penetration of the author. His 
book tends in a direction which has to be kept today. It offers a solution 
to a problem too little discussed but demanding categorically a solution. 


RICHARD KRONER 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York 27, New York 
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THE PRAISES OF IsRAEL; Studies Literary and Religious in the Psalms, by 
John Paterson. 256 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 
$2.75. 

Professor Paterson is to be commended for a sound and readable intro- 
duction to the Psalter. There is a grace and movement in the writing 

which fits well with the subject matter and should win for the book a 


‘Vv 


: large audience among ministers, students, and intelligent laymen, for 
1 whom it is intended. Though there is an absolute minimum of footnotes 
a and technical discussion, the volume is nevertheless based upon sober 
- and generally sound scholarship. 
1 The book is divided into three parts: the first deals with the Psalter in 
il a general way, beginning with introductory remarks on its value and 
ir place in the Hebrew-Christian tradition, and some discussion of the his- 
1; tory of its growth and compilation. In connection with the latter, the 
author tends toward a conservative dating of the Psalms (following Al- 
re bright with some hesitation, that is, 11th-4th centuries B.C., against radi- 
1e cal scholars like Pfeiffer and Duhm who date practically all the Psalms 
ly in the postexilic period and many in the Maccabaean Age). In light of 
ry the discovery of a considerable number of Psalms in the Dead Sea collec- 
T- tion, which must be dated in the Maccabaean Age, it would now appear 
of certain that none of the canonical Psalms can be later than the third cen- 
iS, tury B.C., if that late. 
AS- The chief concern of the first part of the book is the classification of 
1S, the Psalms according to their literary characteristics. Here the author 
acknowledges his debt to the continent, and presents the basic scheme and 
nd conclusions of Hermann Gunkel (and to a lesser degree Sigmund Mo- 
ri- winckel), who pioneered in the field. Paterson offers no startlingly new 
se theories or readings, but a critically selective synthesis of the work of 
ri- others. In this respect his work may be compared with the considerably 
of more extensive volume on The Psalms by E. A. Leslie. Both books are 
in frankly derivative, being based upon the work of the scholars named 
an above. But whereas Leslie enthusiastically follows Mowinckel through 
he all the turns and bends of his “Enthronement Festival” theory, Paterson 
is sharply critical of Mowinckel at this point, and in the mind of the 
» B reviewer, rightly so (pp. 35-37). Leslie also leans heavily on the work 
Lis of Hans Schmidt, while Paterson does not mention Schmidt (except in 
ion the bibliography), or discuss his “Prayer of the Falsely Accused.” Pater- 
on. son holds very closely to Gunkel’s original approach to and classification 
. of the Psalms. His point of departure is: “These songs originate in the 


religious cult and are associated with the worship of the community” 
(italics in the original, p. 29). The major groups are: (1) Hymns or 
Songs of Praise, (2) Laments of the Community, (3) Royal Psalms, (4) 
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Laments of the Individual, and (5) Thanksgiving of the Individual; 
there are a half dozen other, smaller groups. 

Unlike Leslie who deals with all 150 Psalms, Paterson limits himself 
to a few Psalms representative of the different classifications in the 
Psalter. The second part of his book is devoted to a careful study of 
10 Psalms of different types: 103, a Hymn of Praise; 46, a Song of Zion; 
44, a Lament of the Community; 2, a Royal Psalm; 51, a Lament of the 
Individual; 23, a Psalm of Trust; 15, a Psalm Dealing with the Law; 90, 
a Psalm of Mixed Type; 124, a Song of National Thanksgiving; 82, a 
Prophetic Psalm. This proves to be a very happy idea. The author 
concentrates attention on splendid examples from the Psalter, brings 
out the value of the classification method, and arms the reader so that 
he can proceed to the rest on his own. Paterson proceeds as follows: 
first he quotes the Psalm in full in the King James version; then there is 
a discussion of the underlying life-situation, the place of the Psalm in the 
worship of Israel, and finally its abiding religious value. In the matter 
of the English rendition, Paterson could have profited from Leslie’s ex- 
ample. The latter provides a new translation of each Psalm, in a serious 
effort to convey the meaning and spirit of the original. It seems a pity 
that Paterson has fallen back on the King James, and reprinted at need- 
less cost a translation easily accessible to any reader. Twofold damage is 
done: in the first place, the King James becomes for the noncritical reader 
a basic or standard text of the Psalm, though for the Psalter as a whole it 
is an inferior translation. Secondly, because of the limitations of space, 
we are deprived of the author’s own translation (the few examples of his 
own rendering that are given convey much of the beauty and power of 
the original). 

We may single out for special commendation the treatment of Psalms 
103, 51, 15, and 90. The analysis of Psalm 82 leaves much to be desired, 
however. It is rooted in an inadequate appreciation of the unique char- 
acter of Old Testament religion, and an unsatisfactory interpretation of 
the theological data in terms of strict evolutionary development, and arti- 
ficial categories. A much sounder treatment of Psalm 82 is to be found 
in The Old Testament Against Its Environment by G. E. Wright, 1950, 
pp. 30-41. 

The third part of the book is devoted to the religious teaching of the 
Psalter. The author isolates the major theological themes of the Psalms: 
the revelation of God in nature and history; man in his relationship to 
God and his fellows: and leads from the thought of sin, through the 
doctrine of retribution, to the hope of a future life. Throughout the 
author is concerned not only with the historical thought of the Psalmist, 
but with its implications for and its relation to the teachings of the New 
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Testament. ‘This is particularly true of the last section, on “The Life 
Hereafter,” in which the major affirmations of the New Testament are 
carefully traced to a few admittedly obscure and difficult passages, where 
the idea is partly in view, partly hidden. 

This section of the book is not entirely satisfying. Admittedly it is a 
difficult subject to handle in a short compass and to present to the ordi- 
nary reader. For example, the discussion of the names of God is super- 
ficial; Sellin’s interpretation of the name “Yahweh” (see p. 158) is inad- 
missable linguistically, and does not accord with Hebrew thought. The 
evidence for the causative formation (‘He causes to be,” “He creates’’) 
seems to be conclusive (cf. Albright, JBL, LX VII, 1948, pp. 378 ff.). 

A number of statements in this section seem to the reviewer question- 
able, if not false: for example, “Later Judaism became wholly legalistic 
and religion was construed in terms of quid pro quo . . .” (p. 198); “The 
word holy did not have ethical significance before the time of Isaiah” (p. 
214); “We find Habakkuk . . . faced with a serious problem probably 
in the year 516 B.C.” (p. 224). 

Since the author follows the King James version in most of his quota- 
tions, a number of mistranslations are permitted to stand in the text. 
Thus in Exodus 15: 21 (p. 33) “the horse and his rider” is incorrect; read 
“horse and chariot(ry).” In Deut. 26: 5 (p. 49), instead of ‘‘a Syrian ready 
to perish,” we should read “a wandering (or fugitive) Aramaean.” In 
connection with Psalm 51, the author argues on the basis of verse 18 that 
the date cannot be earlier than the Exile (p. 98); later on, however, he 
affirms that verses 18-19 were added by a later hand (p. 107). Actually, 
therefore, the question of the date of the major portion of the Psalm re- 
mains open. Very few misprints were noted: on p. 34 in the quotation 
of Psalm 16: 7 read “counsel” for “council.” In the index, S. Mowinckel 
has inadvertently been omitted, though he is mentioned a number of 
times in the text. 

Davip NoEL FREEDMAN 
Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


AN INTRODUCTION TO REFORMED Docmatics, by Auguste Lecerf. 408 pp. 

London, Lutterworth Press, 1949. 25s. 

ETupEs CaLvINISTES, par A. Lecerf. 148 pp. Neuchatel et Paris, Dela- 
chaux et Niestlé, 1949. 6 Swiss francs. 

Those who enjoyed the privilege of knowing the late Professor Lecerf 
will prize these two books as the only literary memorials of a rare and 
unforgettable personality. A striking figure, resembling in some fea- 
tures the Calvin of the traditional portrait, and possessed of an authentic 
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French wit, Lecerf has been described as the last of the Calvinists. He 
had the experience, surely unique, of being converted to the Christian 
faith (his parents were communards) by reading a copy of Calvin's Insti- 
tutes which he picked up in a bookstall on the banks of the Seine, and he 
continued to be a disciple of Calvin throughout his life. It says much 
for the vigor and integrity of his mind that he held to his course, although 
the prevailing winds of doctrine were against him and kept him out of 
the academic port, to which his intellectual powers pointed him, for the 
greater part of his life. Most of his life was spent in a rural parish in 
Normandy, and it was not till 1932, when he was already sixty, that he 
was called to teach in the Faculty of Reformed Theology in Paris. A 
consequence of this was that he wrote less than he might have done. 
The Introduction is merely the first part of a treatise on Reformed Dog. 
matics which he did not live to complete. The volume of Etudes is a 
collection of papers which he contributed to various journals from time 
to time. 

The first part of the Introduction is occupied with a critical examina- 
tion of philosophical theories of knowledge. Lecerf held the view that 
religious knowledge is a particular case of knowledge pure and simple, 
and that theology cannot be disinterested in the general question of 
epistemology. He argues for a “moderate and transcendental realism,” 
according to which “the object exists apart from and independently of 
the subject,” while at the same time our knowledge of the object depends 
upon a transcendental factor: “We cannot comprehend the harmony 
which exists between the reason which thinks and the world which is the 
object of thought, except on the condition of realizing that both reason 
and the world have their common principle in an original and creative 
intelligence.”” Thus God “appears as the crown of the theory of knowl- 
edge, since He is the supreme guarantee of the dignity of the human 
mind.” 

The second part builds upon the foundation which has been laid in 
the first. ‘In order to arrive at Calvinism,” says Lecerf, “we must start 
with theism and persevere along the lines of theistic thinking.” Perse- 
vering along these lines, he then seeks to establish by a cumulative series 
of arguments that theism must be Christian, that Christian must be 
Protestant, and finally that Protestant must be Calvinist. 

Lecerf had a lively appreciation of the difference between Calvin and 
“Calvinism” in some respects. In his doctrine of inspiration, for in- 
stance, he leans towards the freer view of Calvin rather than toward the 
more rigid view of orthodox Calvinism. Yet it is only too apparent that 
he came to Calvin with certain nineteenth century presuppositions (some 
of which he shared with people whose views he attacked), and that what 
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he saw is a kind of “looking-glass Calvin” in whom everything is the 
wrong way round. 

Most of the Etudes are devoted to aspects of the thought and influence 
of Calvin. The volume contains studies of the sovereignty of God, pre- 
destination, the Church, the sacraments, a defense of Calvinism against 
the charge that it encouraged the growth of capitalism, and, finally, an 
amusing paper on the problem which the occurrence of grammatical 
solecisms in the New Testament presented to the champions of the me- 
chanical theory of inspiration in the seventeenth century. 


GrorGE S. HENDRY 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Diz EXISTENZDIALEKTIK VON SOREN KIERKEGAARD, by Herrmann Diem. 
218 pp. Zollikon-Ziirich, Evangelischer Verlag, 1950. 13 Sw. fr. 
This work on Kierkegaard’s Existence-Dialectic was a response to the 

proclamation of a prize by the Kierkegaard Society of Denmark for the 

best dissertation on “S6ren Kierkegaard’s Concept of Dialectic.” The 
prize was awarded to Diem with the citation, ‘““The work reveals a con- 
summate connoisseur of Kierkegaard and a practiced and accomplished 


scholar.” 

By this the book is very highly commended. More than twenty years 
ago Herrmann Diem wrote one of the best books on SK which appeared 
between the two world wars: Philosophie und Christentum bei Séren 
Kierkegaard, Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1929. In the day when German 
enthusiasm of SK was at its height and every man of distinction thought 
he must write about him, Diem was one of the very few Germans who 
took the pains to learn Danish so that he might have access to the Jour- 
nals, which were sparsely translated. 

This new book of Diem’s is smaller and better than the first. It is pri- 
marily concerned with two important questions: What precisely was the 
character of SK’s dialectic? and, What did he understand by “existence’’? 
These questions are often asked, but too often they have been answered 
lightly, without due investigation, both by philosophers and by theo- 
logians. Such philosophers as Martin Heidegger, Karl Jaspers, and Jean- 
Paul Sartre have strayed far from SK in their notions of what “existence” 
is. Ina recent article in the Sewanee Review for July, 1950, I did what 
I could to correct their misapprehensions, but Diem was able to do far 
more. The theologians who claim to follow SK’s dialectical method 
cannot all of them be right in their understanding of it, seeing that Karl 
Barth and Emil Brunner (to mention only two of the most conspicuous 
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champions of Dialectical Theology) differ so radically that their differ- 
ences resulted in schism. When I affirm that Diem illuminates SK’s dia- 
lectic more clearly than anyone else has done, I have said enough to rec- 
ommend this book. 

But Diem gives more than this. It would not be possible to expound 
topics so fundamental as “existence” and “dialectic” without touching 
upon many of SK’s characteristic concepts: the Absolute Paradox; the 
Offense and Faith; Revelation as the basis of religious Authority; Irony 
and Humor; Direct and Indirect Communication; his criticism of Luther 
and Lutheranism; and his attack upon the Church. 

Professional philosophers and theologians are able to read this book 
in German, but it is very desirable that this work be translated into Eng- 
lish, and if I were not so old I should put my hand at once to this task. 
Diem is dealing with subjects which at this moment are of lively interest 
everywhere; but Diem seems to think—whether rightly or wrongly—that 
he offers instruction which is especially needed in these United States, 
For he says (on p. 2) that “the danger of a Pietistic misunderstanding of 
SK is shown also by the great interest recently displayed for his works in 
North America, in so far as this interest attaches to the ‘inwardness’ of 
SK without following him in his whole dialectic path.” This specific 
danger I am not able to discover by myself; but the danger of a vague 
interest in SK, and an understanding which is a misunderstanding, is 
only too evident, and no one has done so much to dispel it as Herrmann 
Diem. In my opinion, no book written about SK in any language dur- 
ing the last twenty years is so illuminating and instructive as this work. 


WALTER LowrIE 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GRACE, by Henry D. Gray. 264 pp. Lon- 
don, Independent Press Ltd., 1949. 8s.6d. 

It is a truism that there is need these days for books on basic Christian 
conceptions which will occupy the large middle ground between technical 
works of scholarship and simple popularizations, books which will be able 
to speak clearly and yet profoundly to “the well-read layman” (though he 
is probably a mythical figure). To help meet this situation seems to be 
Mr. Gray’s intention. 

The author begins by pointing to the presence of the idea of grace (di- 
vine help) in the universal religious experience of man. The develop- 
ment of the Christian conception is traced through the Old and New 
Testaments, then through the major periods of Christian history. This 
historical survey (two-fifths of the book) prepares the way for a construc- 
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tive statement, which is then developed in relation to the problems of 
atonement and the conquest of sin, of human freedom, of the moral life, 
of the social order, and of the nature of the Church. 

Grace is properly understood, Gray contends, as the divine Fatherliness, 
actualized in the free gift of forgiveness and resulting in a state of fellow- 
ship with God. Grace is through and through personal, in respect both 
of God’s initiative and of man’s response. ‘Thus the author is strongly 
opposed to any notion of grace as substance and engages in a good deal of 
polemic against the Catholic doctrine of infused grace (as well as against 
Eastern Orthodox and literalist Protestant conceptions). 

Considered as introductory statements, the study of the New Testament 
conceptions and the definition of “what grace is” have much to recom- 
mend them in simplicity and in indicating the general outlines of the 
Christian conception. So also the insistence on the implication of the 
doctrine of grace for every aspect of Christian faith. But the continued 
(sometimes repetitious) contrast with Catholic and other rejected views 
invites judgment on a more systematic plane. And from the viewpoint 
of the systematic theologian much is left unsaid, and traditional problems 
and positions are far too simply resolved or bypassed by appeal to the ne- 
cessity of grace being personal. The freedom of man’s response to God’s 
offer of help is here, but of the paradox of grace, “Not I, but Christ,” the 
author has little to say; his is grace for the once-born. 

Both for the theologian and the lay reader, there is need for further 
precision and clarity, primarily in the positive statement, but also for the 
layman in the historical treatment, where no viewpoint receives adequate 
treatment and the non-technical reader is likely to be put off by the whole 
business. And as Mr. Gray clearly sees, this would be tragedy, for the 
notion of grace is crucial in Christian faith. 

CLAUDE WELCH 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CHRISTIANITY AND Society, by Nels Ferré. 280 pp. New York, Harper 

& Brothers, 1950. $3.75. 

This is the third volume in Dr. Ferré’s series on various aspects of the 
Christian faith and it is itself a substantial work. Dr. Ferré is a lively and 
stimulating thinker, and the book abounds in original and refreshing ob- 
servations. His enthusiasm is such, however, that he appears to be unable 
to resist the temptation to slip down all the interesting sidetracks which 
present themselves to his fertile mind. The result is that his argument 
frequently appears to proceed by means of a series of digressions. When 
this is allied to his gift of daring speculation, he is sometimes led to make 
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statements of such carelessness as to force the reader to have doubts of the 
wisdom of his presentation. 

The most striking example of this is to be found in his treatment of 
sex. Characteristically, this occurs as an illustration of the relativity of 
natural law which, in turn, arises out of his discussion of Christianity and 
War. He lightly observes, “It may happen . . . in the distant future of 
human history that children will be bred by the community in only the 
strongest mothers in artificial insemination from the strongest males, ac- 
cording to undreamed-of methods, knowledge and scientific control of 
genetics and eugenics.”’ All this may be a means to a higher form of sex- 
ual life or to a form of life where there is a “new ease of community 
through new means and methods, where freedom and faithfulness of fel- 
lowship under God are practised even more fully, and sex as sensuous 
gratification and invidious separation is successfully sublimated” (pp. 
193-4). Now Dr. Ferré must surely allow that this calm overturning of 
much of the basis upon which Christian sexual ethics are built presents 
us with a highly original idea, which may reasonably be held to require 
a measure of defence from a Christian theologian. All he does, however, 
is to suggest that “our present sexual situation calls for a new study of it 
that will not be based merely on doctrinal prejudice or on social taboos” 
before passing on to discuss another aspect of natural law. 

This casualness is present even in the discussion of principles in the first 
two sections of the book. His conception of agape suffers from not being 
adequately discussed in relation to the teaching of the New Testament 
and we are left with many questions unanswered about his interesting 
distinction between Spirit and Holy Spirit. But it becomes much more 
pronounced in the section in which he deals with the Christian Perspec- 
tive on War, Property and Education, until in the end we are confronted 
with statements like this in the chapter on Property: “Obviously there 
must be no reward except for labor, no reward for speculative activity or 
‘finagling’ of finances, no living on the work of others without personal 
contribution to it, except, of course, for those unable to work, who have 
all the rights and privileges of those who can” (p. 229). It is easy to 
imagine the man of business retorting that such statements are obvious 
only to someone who is under no compulsion to stop and think out their 
implications. 

What is so tantalizing about this book is that it contains so many sharp 
and original insights in the midst of all its rash statements. Dr. Ferré has 
excellent and much-needed things to say about the relevance of agape to 
the life of society, about existentialism and about natural law, and the 
book is shot through with a most refreshing spirit of hope. It is the fruit 
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of no less than four series of lectures, given at different centers. As lec- 
tures they must have been extremely stimulating. It is, however, deeply 
to be regretted that they could not have been more carefully worked-over 
before publication. 

DANIEL JENKINS 
Oxted, Surrey, England 


TowarpDs A CHRISTIAN CIviLizATION; A Draft Issued by The Christian 
Union of Professional Men in Greece, by A. N. Tsirintanes. 270 pp. 
Athens, Damascus Publications, 1950. 65000 drs. 

This is an impressive and symptomatic document. The name of the 
author is not given on the title page. The book is presented on behalf of 
a group, as a kind of a corporate witness and appeal. It is a course of 
lectures delivered for ““The Christian Union of Professional Men of 
Greece” by Professor A. N. Tsirintanes, of the Faculty of Law, Athens 
University. This association (founded in 1935) embraces several hundred 
of the University graduates, who are now engaged in various professions, 
including a number of University teachers. —The document (in a mimeo- 
graphed form) has been widely circulated since 1948 and was favorably 
received in various quarters. It was first written in the atmosphere of 
agony and depression which was so heavy just after the war. “We live in 
the ruins of civilizations, hopes, systems, and souls” (p. 19). This is the 
starting point of the book. The ultimate cause of the crisis is spiritual. 
The whole civilization collapsed. A new civilization is to be built on a 
new foundation. ‘Negation as a cultural status” (and this was the sub- 
stance of the “‘modern”’ civilization) could not stand the test of history 
and broke down under the burden of all the unresolved problems. The 
Greek intellectuals, however, do not indulge in any easy criticism or in 
belated recriminations, they do not shift the whole responsibility to those 
who were actually engaged in “negations.” 

What gives a genuine Christian tone to the document is the sincere rec- 
ognition of the failure of Christians to meet the challenge of the unbelief 
and to resist negation effectively. ‘The Christians are to be accused’”— 
this is the heading of one of the most moving chapters of the book (pp. 
39-54). They have to accuse themselves and to repent of their utter fail- 
ure. “Christians must set the example of admitting their guilt and of 
participating in the saving purge” (p. 39). There is nothing conventional 
or sentimental about this repentance. It should be an active repentance, 
not in words, but in action. To “the dead, false and failing Christianity” 
of the past a new “living and guiding” Christianity (and ‘‘a contemporized 
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Christanity’’) should be opposed. It does not involve any doctrinal 
changes, but it implies a radical change of orientation. Christianity in 
the past was dangerously divorced from the life of society. “An attitude 
of flight” was prevailing (p. 46). The tension between religion and “‘the 
World” was wrongly interpreted in the sense of an uncharitable detach- 
ment from the needy and suffering society. “The man who kept awake 
all night in Church praying in a night service could not understand the 
man who was kept awake by his crying baby, who, for all he knew, might 
one day become a St. Basil” (p. 45). And this was not the worst of evils: 
sometimes Christianity was even used as an opiate, ‘‘as a means to smother 
the protest against injustice’”’ (p. 45). 

Christian life needs a radical cure. “The first step towards deliverance 
from modern evil is not, as one would imagine, a step towards Christian- 
ity, but a step within Christianity,” from the surface right into the depth. 
The document is primarily concerned not with the conversion of unbe- 
lievers, but with the awakening of the Christians (p. 56). “‘Modern soci- 
ety needs the return to Christ, above all, the return of Christians (even 
professing Christians) to Christianity” (p. 71). It is not a question of 
“adaptation” to the modern mood, but of a radical reform. And first of 
all a new type and a new generation of Christians should be created and 
trained to assume the burden of the needy world and to infuse into it the 
healing spirit of Christ. Only a new Christian, full of love for the fallen 
world, can build up the new Christianity. The demand of our time is for 
a “guiding Christianity,” humble and self-critical, but courageous and ag- 
gressive. The great part of the Greek book is devoted to an analysis of 
the present situation on all levels: family, state, economy, art, science. 
It is quite impossible to summarize briefly all the findings. No infallible 
recipe is offered. The aim of the book is rather to start discussion. And 
the main interest is not in settled programs, but in the new personality. 

The whole problem of “Christian Civilization” is not new in the Ortho- 
dox world. It has been for many decades the main theme of the Russian 
religious thought, of which Berdyaev was the most vocal exponent in the 
West. But usually it was regarded rather in the context of the Russian 
development. Now the same call and appeal comes from Greece. It 
shows that the real source of inspiration is not in any particular national 
tradition, but in the spirit of the Eastern Church itself. One has to re- 
member that the greatest Christian prophet of social justice in the early 
Church was St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constantinople. It is his 
spirit that breathes again in the Greek manifesto. In any case, the most 
burning issues of the time are boldly raised and brought to the fore. The 
Greek document deserves a close attention of all concerned with the des- 
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tiny of Christianity in the world. It is one of the most refreshing testi- 
monies in our days. 

GEORGE FLOROVSKY 
St. Viladimir’s Seminary 
New York, New York 


Joun Knox IN Controversy, by Hugh Watt. 109 pp. New York, The 

Philosophical Library, 1950. $2.75. 

Some characters defy the dispassionate attitude. You either admire 
them extravagantly, or dislike them passionately, but you find it almost 
impossible to be neutral with regard to them. When such a character, in 
addition, has played a decisive réle in an historical situation which also 
awakens passionate but divergent evaluations, the subsequent portraits 
of him are certain to be almost invariably caricatures. Then let the spirit 
of a succeeding age be such that the things for which this character stood 
are an affront to it, and the prevalent caricatures are bound to be cruel 
when they are not deliberately malicious. This is exactly what has hap- 
pened in our day in the case of both Calvin and Knox, and Principal Watt 
seems to think, though I doubt it, that Knox has suffered more even than 
Calvin. In each case, there was another character, Servetus confronting 
Calvin and Mary Queen of Scots confronting Knox, whom the spirit of 


our age has tended to caricature favorably, thus casting deeper shadows on 
Calvin and Knox. 


This little book represents the Stone Lectures delivered at Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1949. Its author is Principal of New College, 
Edinburgh—one of the seminaries of the Church of Scotland. He does 
not attempt to deal with all of the numerous controversies in which Knox 
was engaged, though he does recognize that Knox “lived in the midst of 
debate”; but he very properly insists that construction was the main fea- 
ture in Knox’s activity and these debates were simply incidental to it. 
These lectures deal only with the controversies in which the ‘“‘unreformed 
church” was directly or indirectly involved. They begin with Knox’s 
first recorded sermon, at St. Andrews, in which, as Watt points out, Knox 
won a surprisingly easy victory with a bludgeon, as one result of which 
this became “too favourite a weapon.” The second is his controversy with 
Ninian Winzet, in which Knox showed no spirit of aggressiveness, prob- 
ably because Winzet really represented no one but himself. The third is 
his public debate with Quintin Kennedy, which seems to have had a quite 
indecisive outcome. And then the author turns to consider the famous 
and highly controversial interviews between Knox and the Queen. He 
treats these in an obvious spirit of fairness, and in the light of the re- 
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corded facts. He concludes, among other things, that “Knox never 
stormed into Holyrood; nor stalked unbidden into the presence of his 
queen”; that “while he was certainly plain-spoken . . . he was never in- 
solent. Nor did he ever reduce Mary to tears”; that there is no adequate 
evidence in the interviews themselves that, “from the first, Knox de. 
spaired of Mary. Far from it”; and that “the statement of Knox which 
led to the first interview was historically vindicated.” 

This book is not a “whitewash” of Knox. It recognizes that he some- 
times did injustice to the Queen by misinterpreting her motives. It ac- 
knowledges that he was a very “rugged” character, and suggests that he 
was too rugged at times. But what would one expect? What he did for 
Scotland, and for the world, was eminently worth doing, and, in the cir- 
cumstances, no “Caspar Milquetoast” could have done it. But it also 
makes clear that controversy was not the main thing in Knox’s life, nor 
did he seek it. This book deserves wide reading. 

ANDREW K. RULE 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


DREAM AND REA.iTy; An Essay in Autobiography, by Nicolas Berdyaev. 

332 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1951. $4.50. 

This book, one of the latest works by the Russian philosopher who died 
in 1948, is the most important for the study of the man and his thought. 
The title changed in the translation, although suggested by the author 
himself (p. 307), is somewhat misleading. For Berdyaev dream is the ob- 
jective world, reality is the other world into which the “break-through” is 
realized by human creative action. The exact rendering of the Russian 
title would be: “Self-knowledge; An Essay in Philosophical Autobiogra- 
phy.” 

Such is the purpose of this book, which is, however, not strictly con- 
structed on this plan. Sometimes, especially in the first chapters, it devi- 
ates into a genre of memoirs, in others it approaches that of ““Confessions.” 
But, generally, the “philosophical autobiography” is an authentic guide 
to the dialectical development of Berdyaev’s thought with all kinds of in- 
fluences upon it and its reactions against the surrounding world. 

The chronological order is roughly observed: the childhood and ado- 
lescence in a highly aristocratic family in Kiev, an early philosophical call; 
an infatuation with Marxianism, and a brief participation in the social- 
democratic movement; the three years of the (very mild) banishment in 
Vologda; the literary activity in Petersburg, in Moscow, in the circles of 
the radical but religiously oriented intelligentsia; the return to the Or- 
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thodox Church, without any “conversion”; the five years under the Bol- 
shevist regime with an intense ideological resistance; and the long years of 
the exile in Germany and France, with a complete freedom and a relative 
welfare but in a never ceasing war waged on the three fronts: against 
Russian communism, western capitalism, and the Russian rightist emigra- 
tion. Here, in strife and passion his most theoretical books were written. 
But for Berdyaev only passion, and not objectivity, is the way to the truth. 

What is new in this book, even to the most keen of Berdyaev scholars, 
is the fearless baring by him of the fundamental motive of his thought. 
All of us guessed that this was his deep feeling of evil reigning in the 
world; a sort of Marcionist dualism. But we did not imagine that it was 
so radical. If one has to believe Berdyaev, his main attitude to the “ob- 
jective” world was that of disgust. Every kind of human intercourse was 
difficult for him; the most tiresome was the conversation under four eyes, 
friendship unexperienced. This basic attitude was hidden behind the 
kindness and gaiety which made his personality so charming. He felt 
strong only in solitude, fighting against the world and against all brands 
of social thought and “objectivation.” He makes no secret of it that in 
the number of his enemies the Orthodox ecclesiasticism is included. He 
never doubted the existence of God. His worst temptation was: what if 
the orthodox conception of God is true and God is evil, worse than man? 
But it was only a moment’s cloud. His God was the God of freedom. If 
the revelation could be disappointing, Christ stood always in the center 
of his religion—Christ as Dostoyevsky saw him in the Legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor. 

Such an attitude was hardly reconcilable with the “Sobornost” (Cath- 
olicity) which Berdyaev defended after Khomyakov. He was aware that 
“T’ can be “detestable” (Pascal) and needs a transcension into the world 


of other persons. His impossibility to achieve it constituted a tragic ele- 
ment of his life. He connects it, perhaps rightly, with the “feudal” aris- 
tocraticism of his origins of which he is rather proud. The same source 
accounts, probably, for his chivalrous character and his heroic courage 


which inspired reverence even to such adversaries as the head of the 
Che-Ka. 


To translate Berdyaev’s aphoristic and disorderly style is an ungrateful 
task. Mrs. K. Lampert has coped with it bravely and elegantly. Yet, a 
paraphrase cannot replace the original. And the reader will regret some 
omissions or involuntary betrayals of the master’s thought. 


G. FEDOTOV 
New York, New York 
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THE THEOLOGY OF REINHOLD NiEBuHR, by Edward J. Carnell. 250 pp. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1951. $3.50. 

Here is an analysis and evaluation of Reinhold Niebuhr’s theology, 
written frankly from the viewpoint of “‘classical Reformation theology” 
—or what is commonly called fundamentalism. 

For the most part the book is a careful exegesis of Niebuhr’s Gifford 
Lectures, with frequent references to other works of Niebuhr. Carnell 
modestly aims only at “the delineation of one controlling concept—the 
dialectical relation between time and eternity.” In practice he reaches 
out into many of the facets of Niebuhr’s thought. 

The work is done conscientiously and, within the limits of its method, 
with a rather high degree of accuracy and fairness. On some issues the 
author gives Niebuhr high praise. At the many points of disagreement 
he aims to show Niebuhr’s thought honestly, then to refute it fightingly. 

Most of Carnell’s criticisms are the expected ones: Niebuhr refuses to 
agree with the Bible that Adam and Eve were “historically sinless,” and 
that woman led man to fall. His psychological definitions forget that 
“sin is a transgression of the revealed law of God.” He does not acknowl- 
edge the virgin birth or the sinlessness of Jesus. Although he stresses the 
cross, he does not see the importance of the blood of Jesus shed as a literal 
payment to satisfy the wrath of God. He does not believe that at the end 
of history “the graves will open and men will literally be raised.” He 
does not believe in a literal hell. 

More surprising to some of the people who have been flaying Niebuhr 
through the years will be the judgment that in the last analysis Niebuhr 
“does not really take sin seriously,” and that he absorbed an unwarranted 
liberal bourgeois optimism. 

These stark disagreements would not invalidate the objective descrip- 
tions of Niebuhr’s thought, except for one fact. The author interprets 
Niebuhr as literally as he interprets the Bible. Carnell, who has earned 
doctorates at both Harvard and Boston, knows the techniques of scholar- 
ship and applies them assiduously, but woodenly. Those who find funda- 
mentalist techniques inadequate for discerning the Word within the writ- 
ten words will find them equally inadequate for understanding the imagi- 
native writings of Niebuhr. Carnell sometimes takes sentences out of con- 
text and interprets them with innocent honesty to mean something that 
Niebuhr never had in mind. 

Those who want to understand Niebuhr will still do best to read Nie- 
buhr, including some of the recent writings which get too little attention 
in this book. Yet Carnell succeeds in showing clearly what some critics, 
whether friendly or hostile to Niebuhr, overlook: the great effect upon 
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Niebuhr of the liberal movement which he has gone through and now so 
brilliantly criticizes. Carnell accurately senses the importance of at least 
two points where Niebuhr is more “liberal” than many so-called liberals: 
first, the clear break with “propositional revelation”; second, the philo- 
sophical skepticism in Niebuhr’s rejection of metaphysical schematisms 
(especially in his Christology) in favor of an existential approach. 


RoceER L. SHINN 
Heidelberg College 
Tiffin, Ohio 
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